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How could you be bitter about 


people when you were all in the 


same box, all as ignorant, as blind, 
as eager to do well, as separa 
brave, as mistaken. 
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» ARE indeed is the job, where | 


| experience will compensate for 
lack of professional training such as. 
is now offered in recognized 
schools of social 
work. 


The New York School of Social Work 
111 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


The University of Chirane 


The Graduate School of Sorial 


SUMMER QUARTER 


First Term: June 20-July 27 


Second Term: July 28-September 2 


Spring Quarter Begins March 28 


Courses leading to the degree of A.M. 


and Ph.D. A limited number of quali- 


fied undergraduate and_ unclassified 
students admitted. 


For announcements, apply to Box 55 
FacuLty EXCHANGE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


School of Social Work 
Simmons College 


Graduate Courses in: 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare © 

Child Welfare 
Community Work 


Courses leading to a certificate for 
High School Graduates of Maturity. 
Summer Institutes in Medical and 


Psychiatric Social Work. 


Address THE DIRECTOR 
18 Somerset Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


INSTITUTE 
FAMILY SOCIAL WORK 


Betsey Lipsey, Director 
May 23 to June 18, 1927 


HE American Association for Organizing Family 

Social Work announces an Institute on Family 
somone Work to be held in New York, May 23 to 
une 

Those who wish to profit by further intensive 
study in their own field should write at once for a 
blank form and fill it out without delay. All 
requests for admission must be filed before ‘March 
10th but earlier application is recommended 

Applications will be considered from general sec 
retaries and case workers of member societies rae 
the American Association. 

There will be no fee for member societies payi 
Class A or Class B dues but there will be a sma 
fee for candidates from societies paying Class 
dues. Membership must be limited to about twenty 
° — acceptances will be sent about the 15th of : 

pri 


For application blank and further information [| 
address 


Marcaret E. Ricu, Secretary, Institute 
Committee 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING 
Famity Worx 


130 East 22nd Street, New York City 


Tue Fairy. Published monthly, except August 
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SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF MENTAL TESTING 


& 


, | JEANETTE REGEN SBURG 
Psychologist, Bureau of Children’s Guidance, New York 


HE value of a score obtained on a 
mental test is usually two-fold—it can 


be used as a means for diagnosis and _ 


also for prognosis. When we use it in a 
treatment plan we note the mental age at 
that particular time as well as the ratio of 
the mental age to the chronological age. 
Thus, if a child of 10 has an I.Q. of 85, it is 
helpful in making an educational program 
to know that his present mental age is 8 
years, 6 months, which fits him for 3d grade 
work instead of 5th, as well as to know that 
by the time he is 16 and planning to work, 
his I.Q. will still be 85 or thereabouts, which 
means a mental age of 13 years, 7 months, 
although he will have reached chronological 
maturity. The same value accrues to a score 
which indicates supernormality, that is, in 
which the ratio of mental to chronological 
age is above the unit one. 


Statements like the foregoing savor of a 
panacea—a means by which all our educa- 
tional and vocational problems could be 
solved. The purpose of this paper is to 
show that exactly the opposite is true. 


Mental testing can be of real value only if a: 


test score is recognized as but one factor in 


the evaluation of an individual case. It can 


never, in guiding a person, be dissociated 


from his personality traits, his habits and 


traditions, his emotional reactions, his atti- 


_base a treatment plan on those two findings. 


tudes and sentiments, his physical handicaps, 


his social responsibility and his inherent am- 
bitions and interests. A score on a mental — 
test, to become an aid in making decisions, 
must be properly linked up with social, emo- 
tional, and physical equipment. 

For practical usage that means that we 
often cannot take a test score at its face 
value. For one thing, any test of general 
intelligence should be properly supplemented 
by tests of special functions. Thus, a person 
excellent in a general intelligence test may 
prove to have poor ability with mechanical 
material, or poor auditory memory, or poorly 
formed spelling habits. In the same way a 
moderately endowed individual may mani- 
fest some encouraging special ability which 
spells economic and social success, regard- 
less of a comparative failure to understand 
complicated abstract material. Warning 
number one, then, is never judge on the re- 
sults of one test, unless absolutely necessary. 
If you are denied the use of many supple- 
mentary tests it is universally conceded that 
the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
test (the Terman test) will give more valu- 
able information than any other single scale. 


That leads to a second warning: It should 


not suffice, even when using the Terman 


scale, to take the mental age and I.Q. and 
295 
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An expert psychologist can always give you 
more data than that; the ability to deal with 
verbal material can in some measure be dif- 


ferentiated from the capacity to handle con- | 


crete or numerical material ; various memory 
functions, reasoning and _ generalizing 
powers, size of vocabulary, functions of 
motor control, and of mental control, visual- 
izing powers, richness of word associ- 
ations—all these and others are to some 
degree tested by this single scale. _ 

We can make diagnostic and prognostic 


use of test scores with a fairly secure feel- . 
ing of reliability in the long run. That is, — 


the majority of school children who are 
tested as part of the ordinary procedure will 
offer their maximum in the way of effort, 
attention, and co-operation, thereby ensuring 
reliable returns. One enters upon difficul- 


ties in evaluating the results of tests of 


adults—if for no other reason than that they 
come with a sophistication, a search for trick 
questions and ulterior motives, and a re- 
moteness from the schoolroom tactics of 
which the testing procedure reminds them. 


If no other problem exists, that attitude can 


be overcome and sincere co-operation can be 
obtained. Without co-operation, it is unnec- 


essary to state, no test results can be con- 


sidered in any degree valuable or reliable 
measures. 

Certain physical handicaps per se, regard- 
less of the behavior mechanisms for which 
they often serve as a basis, may affect test 
scores significantly. For instance, a child 
who is suffering from severe visual defect 
may be triply handicapped: (1) because he 
has not been able to take in ordinary school 
room sensations—the writing on the black- 
board, charts, maps, his school books; 
(2) because he is deprived of common 
sources of information outside school, such 
as newspapers, bill-boards, street-car adyer- 
tising, books and magazines; and (3) be- 
cause he is equally deprived during the test- 
ing period of receiving adequate visual 


_ stimuli from the test material. 


Brief mention of the foregoing modifying 
factors in mental testing leaves us free to 
devote the rest of the time to vastly more 


_ subtle, interesting, and dangerous sources of 


error in making either a diagnosis or a treat- 
ment plan—the emotional and social factors 
in the personal history. 


The examiner and the subject must be in 
rapport; that is, there must be some positive 
transference to the examiner in order to 
ensure the necessary co-operation, attention, 
and effort. Unfortunately, however, such 
complete rapport as one desires is not always 
possible. In cases in which the mother or 
teacher seizes the idea of the testing pro- 
cedure as a means of proving the child a 
“dumbbell” or “crazy in the head,” the 


chances are that the psychologist becomes 


identified with the unsatisfying mother per- 
son, and antagonism, conscious ofr uncon- 


scious, may result. Using the clinic contact 


as a threat, or a suggestion from parents 
that the child should be put away from 
home, may seriously endanger friendly con- 
tact. That is why it is usually wisest to 
begin an examination with a clear explana- 


tion of its purpose. Discovering after the 


testing has been done that the child has been 
frightened or rebellious renders results 
valueless, while a few reassuring statements 
make all the difference in the world. 


The identification pattern is used with un- 


_ desirable results in other ways. In cases 


where an emotional emphasis has been 
placed on certain intellectual functions, the 
psychologist may find test scores which lend 
themselves to a psychiatric interpretation. 


There is an instance of a small girl of 8% 
who because of somewhat supernormal intelligence 
(7.0. 116) had been placed in a 4B class for 
superior children. She was a nervous child, with . 
a physiological as well as a psychological basis for 


her symptoms. The outstanding result of her 


psychological examination was a 2d grade arith- 
metic score which contrasted strangely with her 


5th grade spelling and her 4th grade reading. 


The arithmetic score was a complete surprise to 
the examiner as there were no deficiencies reported 
from the school, which was administered by an 
unusually well-equipped staff. Further inquiry 
into the home and school settings revealed that 
the child had no difficulty with arithmetic in school, 
though she was not superior in it as in other sub- 


jects. The teacher was in the habit of accepting 


her arithmetic as passable work, though in some 
instances of a special difficulty experienced by a 
supernormal child, she might have offered assist- 


ance; the reasons for not doing so in this case 


were excellent because both parents wanted their 


_ daughter to be perfect and lead the class; they 


compared her unfavorably in her presence with a 
friend in the same class; the mother was thwarted 
in her educational ambitions, and in her overzealous 
efforts to make a star student of her daughter, 
that is, to fulfil her own ambitions vicariously, 
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she was studying elementary school subjects in 
order to coach the child, even though it was against 
the school’s wishes. She had concentrated, both 
in her own studies and in her nagging of the 
child, on arithmetic because it was the patient’s 
weak point. The parents had frequent disagree- 


‘ments which occasionally centered about the 
mother’s study habits and in these marital quarrels — 


the father ridiculed the mother. 


Edith, the child, is more attached to the father 
than to the mother and takes his part whenever 
she is present. It is, furthermore, the mother, 
not the father, whe decided that Bureau help was 
needed and the child, in coming to the clinic, took 
on the same attitude toward the examiner that 
she assumed with her mother when she was asked 
to do arithmetic, a subject colored with tremendous 
emotional values. Whereas, in an ordinary case, 
showing similar findings, an examiner would advo- 
cate tutoring, the parental problem in its bearing 
on the child’s difficulties made such treatment 
absolutely inadvisable. Therefore, Edith will, 


unless social treatment is effective in the home, 


continue to show a blocking when her mother 
teaches her, but will, in the atmosphere of her 
favorable school setting, be released enough to 
function even in arithmetic. 


Frequently a child comes to the clinic 


anxious for help, co-operative to a degree 


but so highly sensitized to failure, with such 


a feeling of inadequacy, that test results are 


almost without value. An examiner must in 
such cases exert all her efforts to giving the 


child necessary security for the time being, . 
though it means responding to his bids for — 


sympathy and attention on an unhealthy 
basis. Even so, one can never feel certain 
that such test scores are reliable. The proof 
lies in the results of retesting. We have an 


‘interesting example in Mary. 


She was 17% years old when first referred to 


the Bureau, having. recovered from her second 


nervous breakdown which followed a demotion in 
the private school she was then attending. Her 


.school career was marked with repeated failure 


from fifth grade on, a source of irritation to her 
parents because they were people of standing in 
the community and possessed of academic and 
intellectual standards; and a double irritant to 


- Mary because it contrasted her unfavorably not 


only with girls of her own age but also with her 
older brother who had a regular school career 
and was successful at college. Mary’s inadequacy 
took outward shape in a withdrawal from group 
activities and at least two hysteric attacks, as al- 
ready mentioned. The family setting was un- 
fortunate in that there was extreme marital 
friction, the mother usually getting her way by 


deliberately having a tantrum. Mary had earlier — 


a fondness for her brother which, when unrecipro- 
cated, she transferred to the father and she spoke 


treatment plans. 


with feeling of being in love with older men. 
Her attachment to her father was naturally looked 
on with disfavor by the mother who was attempt- 
ing with a heavy, nagging hand to keep tight hold 
of Mary. 

In her first contact with the examiner she was 
seinaaiad and co-operative but exceedingly shy oad 
very, slow. Her lack of poise, an evidence of a 
lack,.of security, was manifested largely by silly 
giggling. She remarked deprecatingly on her 
slowness and showed an unusual feeling of in- 
feriority in her arithmetic performance. Her LQ. 


at this time was 92 with some irregularity indi- 


cating emotional upset. This was borne out in 
her poor work on tests of mental control. Her 
language work was good average. Her school 
work on tests, though she was graded as a high 
school freshman, showed 6th grade spelling, 4th 
grade arithmetic and 9th grade reading. Taken 
all in all, if one knew only these measurements, 
one - might have made a judgment of inability to 


succeed in a high school course. 


After several interviews between the psychiatrist 
and Mary in which the mother, father, daughter 
relationships were discussed and her insight de- 
veloped significantly, the girl went abroad for a 
year with an older relative, this woman’s com- 
panion, and Mary’s own younger sister. 

Exactly one year after the first testing, Mary 
came in to the Bureau voluntarily with justifiable 
pride in her development. She was full of 
enthusiasm about her experiences, had had normal 
social contacts with young people and was a 
slender, fashionably attired young woman who 
took pleasure in describing her shopping tours and 
pretty clothes. Her poise and self-confidence were 
in marked contrast to her lack of those qualities a 
year ago. She was anxious to know how she 
improved in the tests, showed a healthy attitude 
toward her deficiencies in elementary school sub- 
jects, and had made plans to enter upon domestic 
science training. Testing now gave her an IQ. 
of 107, a very significant rise of 15 points, which 


_ put her well up in the average group bordering 


on the moderately supernormal. In other words, 
there is no reason why, with intensive tutoring in 


the elementary school subjects to strengthen her 


foundation, she should not ee anes in her chosen 
field. . 


_ Though cases such as these can be multi- 
plied indefinitely, showing how unreliable 
for diagnostic purposes a test score may be 
by virtue of social and emotional factors, 
there i is another important side to the phrase 

“social implications” which is concerned 
Assuming that we 
have put the proper value on a’test score at 
a particular time, we cannot make a dispo- 
sition of the case either in educational or 
vocational matters, without taking cogni- 
zance of many other factors in the situation. 
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Fortunately, it has for years been real- 
ized that unless a man is actually incapable 


of “competing on equal terms” with his 


fellow beings, he is not to be diagnosed as 
feebleminded. To interpret that accepted 


definition means to weigh in the balance his" 


general intelligence, his personality traits, 
emotional stability, special, commercializable 
abilities, foresight, planfulness and apper- 
ceptive powers ; to decide on the comparative 


values of all such qualities, whether or not 
the person in question is committable either 


for life or a period of training. | 
It should be with the same regard for the 


other spokes in the wheel that we plan treat- 


ment for individuals Whom, by virtue of 
their performances on mental tests, we call 
backward, normal,-or supernormal. Psy- 
chologists the country over are attempting to 
persuade all those in contact with test ma- 
terial that a score, accurate, indisputable, re- 
liable as it may be, must be used relatively 
to other data. 


Helen was, at the age of 19 years and 8 months, 
in the 8th term of high school. She was thus 


retarded because she repeated four terms in ele- 


mentary school. The girl came to the Bureau 
tremendously charged with emotion and insisted 
on making a confidant of every member of the 
staff who came in contact with her. She was 
determined to pull through this last semester of 
high school and was even more determined to 
enter upon a general college course. The points 
in her history significant for this discussion were 
as follows: the father, an unusually intelligent 
man, successful in business, had divorced the 


mother who was, in marked contrast to him, a_ 
_ dull, childish person; he had, following the divorce, 
married-a woman of some means and considerable 


intellectual interests. The girl was clearly in 
conflict over the situation—admired her father in- 
tensely and spontaneously told the examiner that 
she loved her mother but could not respect her. 
At the same time she expressed considerable re- 
gard for the intelligence, social position, and 
financial security of her father’s second wife. 
Her own intellectual inadequacies were if no 
small way emphasized by the easy success of her 
younger brother who had caught up to her in 


high school and was planning to go to college. | 


All these factors in her personal history had the 
cumulative effect of developing a need for com- 
pensation which took the form of a strong, un- 
quenchable thirst for college training. 

Now look at the cold bare facts for a minute: 
the average I.Q. of pupils graduating from a gen- 
eral.,academic high school course is 114; the 
average I.Q. of successful college students in 
liberal arts courses is at least 120. THelen’s I.Q. 
was 96, and she barely pulled through high school 
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two years late. Naturally we made a desperate 
effort to dissuade her; as she claimed a real fond- 
ness for young babies we: suggested a training 
course in infant nursing, in the hope that it would 
satisfy both her love and ego needs. Such accept- 
ance of a reality situation was not to be; the best 
we could do was persuade her to take a position, 


_ on the strength of the financial situation, and 


attend evening college; we decided not to advise | 
her further than that; she was bent on carrying - 
four subjects and if we pushed our point, we would 
lose contact—weak opponents against her intense 
emotional drives. Left to herself in the choice . 
of a college program she soon found it necessary 
to drop most of her courses and though she is 
still making a pretence of studying for a degree, 
she has worked steadily at her daytime job, un- 
stable young woman though she is. I cite the 
case as an instance of putting the LQ. in its 


proper place. 
There are happier instances in which, 


despite low general intelligence, more pleas- 


urable satisfaction is derived than in Helen’s 
experience, cases in which again we find the 
overwhelming drive for scholastic success in 
order to live up to parental ambitions or 
compete with an academically successful 
rival. If a child has been passing school 
work and incidental mental testing reveals a 
general intelligence below the expected level, 
it is unwarranted to transfer the child to a 
lower class which approximates his actual 
mental age; instead, one should study his 
motivations, his special abilities, and methods 
of study to account for the discrepancy be- 
tween achievement and potentiality. Need- 
less to say, such a child should be more than 
carefully watched and danger of failure 
sighted before it becomes a reality; only if 
failure can no longer be warded off should 
a transfer be made, and then the only justi- 
fiable change seems to be to a slower section 
and not to a lower grade. Many a techni- 
cally dull child, by dint of persistent drill 
and grind, long hours of preparation and a 
strong drive for success, has “made the — 
grade.” 
Because the supernormal child is so im- 
portant to the community, because he, like 
the retardate,. represents a significant devi- 
ation from the normal, and because of the 
particular emotional snags involved in his 
adaptation, it is pertinent to give particular 


attention to that group. 


So far as the educational adjustments of 
the gifted child are concerned, the chief 
danger is that, in any individual case, there 
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is uncertain correlation between- physical, 
emotional, and intellectual equipment. Both 
educators and parents are apt to be unaware 
of the probable dangers of planning an edu- 


cational program which in its essence as- © 
sumes a positive correlation of 100 per cent — 


between all the factors in a personal history, 
largely, in the case of the parents, because 


their nearness to the situation and their own 


personal problems blur the outlines. Mary’s 


story shows cleagly enough how an unsatis- 


fying, destructive parent-child relationship 
blocked intellectual achievement. Stories of 
such projections of ambitions, which are 
over-emphases imposed upon children for 
the vicarious satisfaction of the adults, can 


be multiplied in number beyond belief. The 


very fact that their child is supernormal 
offers to many thwarted parents an excellent 
weapon with which to fight their own early 
defeat. When the parent attempts to work 


out his intellectual and social ambitions upon: 
- a child who is not superior, the situation is 


still more difficult; often in such cases the 


social worker or teacher can only sit by and © 


allow the individual to experience failure 
until he asks for help. Such was the neces- 
sary procedure in Helen’s case, though she 
had identified herself with her more success- 
ful relations without undue pressure arom 
them. 


Another large single causative factor in 


the problems of supernormal children is the — 
comparative immaturity of emotional de- 
velopments in contrast to great intellectual 


maturity at any given chronological age. 


Roughly speaking, they are very likely, with - 
our present system of skipping and rapid 
advancement, to be exposed at a:too early 


age to. social and educational settings for 
which they are, bags ons and to which 
they cannot adapt. The presence of older, 


maturer, physical m larger and stronger boys | 


and girls offers difficulties in outdoor games 
and athletic competitions; unexpected re- 
sponsibilities are demanded by the project 
method, by laboratory work, by small re- 
search activities and by the departmental 
system, which means working for many 
teachers, few of whom are met in an inti- 
mate contact which can be substituted for the 
security of the one teacher in the lower 
grades. Inability to adjust to factors of this 


. kind is manifested frequently in young super- 
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normals entering junior high school at 9 or 


10 years, or high school at 12 years, or col- ’ 


lege at 15 or 16. In other words, someone, 
in a well-intentioned effort to offer these 
children all the intellectual stimulation they 
desire, has forgotten that these other matters 
must be given due weight. Again, a test 
score is only the starting es and not the 
whole story. | 


Peter was, when referred to the Bureau as an 
educational and conduct problem, 11 years and 7 


months old. He was small, undernourished, with 


poorly developed musculature, and badly in need 
of a tonsillectomy. He was described as a care- 
less, irresponsible, forgetful -youngster who seemed 
to have no interest in his work and was always 
busily engaged in something which never bore 
results. His school marks ever since his entrance 
into junior high school in 1922, when he was just 
11 years old, were 50 and 60. Peter had an early 


start, entering 1A at 5 years and progressing 


regularly until 5A. There, recognized as a par- 
ticularly bright boy, he was put into a rapid 
advance class in which he made 5 terms in 1% 
years, doing good work. Following that successful 
school experience in the grammar grades, he was 
plunged into the supernormal junior high school 
group, with only 7 boys out of the 135 his age or 
younger. He felt a social isolation and an inse- 
curity due to the uprooting from the familiar 
setting of grade school. The carelessness and 
forgetfulness were evasions he practiced in his 
isolated state and the only reason the teachers 
were not irritated was that he had such an 
attractive, likable personality. 

First of all, was he intellectually equipped to 
do 7B-8A work at the age of 11? Yes, because 
his 1.Q. of 123 indicated a general level of 14 
years and 4 months and no disabilities complicated 
the picture. Where then lie the causative factors 


for his failure? 


We know that the father was, until his death 4 
years before, a_ kindly, affectionate man who 
treated the patient as a baby, and at the same 
time indulged and coddled the mother. Before 
her husband’s death the mother enjoyed financial 
security and physical comfort along with the high 
wall of protection from social responsibilities the 


’ father built around her. She was a nervous, self- 


centered individual who found it impossible to 
take an adult mother-rdle in the father’s lifetime 
and who consequently regressed still further in 


her evasion of responsibility after his death. Her 


devotion to the children was entirely selfish as 
she refused to take any treatment steps which 
deprived her of comfort and pleasure. She 
scrapped -with the children like another ,child, 


following the réle her husband had permitted her 


and with equal naturalness she thought they should 
indulge her as he had done. She constantly nagged 
and fussed over Peter, complained because he did 
not assist at home but refused to allow him any 


duties. No one kept house, they ate any old time, - 
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anything that happened to be at hand, and lived 
in extreme filth. With these experiences behind 
him, Peter was placed in a situation which de- 
manded initiative, independence, physical prowess, 
and ability to meet social situations. Could we 
expect him, without any preparation, to succeed 
in the new school setting? Remember that his 
grade school experience and his father’s over- 
protection had been his only security and that up 
to his admission to junior high school he had 
been able to place his teacher in the satisfying 
mother réle. Such a substitution for his home 
deprivations, which were more serious with the 
father gone, became impossible in the more im- 
personal atmosphere of the new school which 
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social maturity. He could not meet the other 
boys on equal ground in any field of development 
except the intellectual and that is not sufficient 
for a good adjustment. | 


The problem of interpretiog mental test 
scores in terms of personality and social 
factors is a large one afd not to be covered 
adequately in one paper. If you have some 
idea of why a test score may be unreliable 
and of why we have at times practically to 
ignore the test score because of the greater 
value of other factors, this discussion will 
have served its purpose. 


placed a premium on emotional, physical, and 


OLD AGE PENSIONS: 


AMELIA SEARS 
Assistant Superintendent, Chicago United Charities 


a = and indoor relief for the 


aged, as administered at present, 

is not conspicuous in its success. 
Hampered by its traditions, organized on the 
principle of mass care, designed to provide 
a minimum of assistance, it is too inherently 
a part of an outgrown system to be re- 
claimed. Any significant advance in mitigat- 
ing the state of aged dependents will result 
only from the inauguration of methods 
based on a fundamentally different approach. 


The possibility of scrapping the dole 


system in aiding one group has been demon- 
strated in the administration of aid to 
mothers acts. What caused this compre- 
hensive change in the care of mothers with 
young children? Public opinion is regis- 
tered primarily through legislation and sec- 
ondarily taxation. The recognition of the 
need of mothers and young children, their 
segregation as a class for special considera- 
tion, and the provision through legislation 
of special funds at once dignified their posi- 
tion and insured more ample support. ~_ 


Support of mothers with young children 
is tecognized as a good public policy with 
economic returns through the welfare of 
future citizens. The humanitarian aspect is 
the chief appeal of support for the aged; 
but are there not other phases which are 


analogous to the arguments in favor of 
Economically, the chil- 


mothers’ pensions ? 


1 Given at the Minnesota State Conference of 
Social Work, St. Paul, September 21, 1 


‘points to a radical change. 


_ dren have potential earning power ; the aged 


of the future have present earning power. 
Why not utilize this present earning power 
through a contributive old age pension? 
The experience of other countries, the 
growing insistence in the United States, 
Shall it come as 
aid to the aged, paralleling aid to mothers? 
Or shall it come as contributive pensions? 


Or shall it come as a combination of both 


methods ? 
Definition of the Aged 
Ernst P. Boas, Medical Director, Mon- 


tefiore Hospital for Chronic Diseases, New 
York, defines the aged as “ persons over 


seventy years of age who are experiencing a 


gradual decline of their physical and mental 
faculties, but who—within these limits—can 


take care of themselves.” 


Edith Bryan, in the August 15, 1926, 


Survey (page 545), gives a picture of this 


aged group, who the aged are and what 
their numbers : 


In the United States the number of persons of 
sixty-five or more is increasing at the rate of 
100,000 a year. If this rate of increase has been | 
maintained since the census of 1920, which listed 
close to 5,000,000 aged persons, we may estimate 
that there were 5,541,000 men and women of sixty- 
five or more in the United States on January 1, 
1926. The increase in the number of the aged 
has been relative as well as absolute: between 
1900 and 1920 the general population grew 39 
per cent, the aged population 60 per cent: In 1890 
old people constituted only 3.9 per cent of the 
total population. Each decade since has seen an 
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increase in that figure, until now we estimate that 
for the whole of the United States it is now 
close to 5 per cent; one person in twenty is aged. 
In New York State the situation is almost identical 
with that of the country, but in New York City 
it is different. New York is the youngest of the 
great cities of the world. In 1926, we estimate 
that the older ages constituted. only 3.3 per cent 
of the total in New York City, or one out of 
every thirty. To that extent, the problem of the 
care of the aged is much less pressing in New 
York City than in the country as a whole. 

Two factors account for this marked increase 


in the numbers of the aged: first, the remarkable © 


decline in mortality at the younger ages and, 
second, the very heavy immigration of adults 
during the last three or more decades, who now 
are swelling the ranks of the aged. That explains 
why 27 per cent of the aged are foreign-born. 


It is among the foreign-born that the old form 
the highest proportion [practically twice as many 


as among the native born]. . . 

Of the five and one-half million old persons, 
70.2 per cent or more than three and three-quarter 
million are in. the decade between sixty-five and 
seventy-four years. 


The number of old men and old women are 
about equal in spite of the fact that in past years 


men have constituted a much larger proportion of 
the immigrants. There is a much lower mortality 
rate of women at advanced ages than in the earlier 
ranges of life. If it were not for the heavy 
additions of male immigrants, the old women would 
far outnumber the old men at. sixty-five and later 


ages. 


Such facts as these relating to the mortality of 
old persons are of special significance because 
they determine, in large measure, the amount of 
care which the aged may receive. Because of 
the extraordinarily high mortality in this group, 
the care of old people is of limited duration... . . 
In 1920, the mortality rate in the Registration 
States of the United States for persons sixty-five 
years and over was 78.9 per 1,000 living. In other 
words, one out of every thirteen died in the 
course of the year. The situation is quite like 
that found in the first year of life. 

Perhaps more instructive than the death rates 
are the facts concerning the expectation of life 
at the older ages. According to the tables recently 
prepared by the Bureau of the Census, persons 


of sixty-five may expect an after-lifetime of 


12 years; at seventy-five, 7.2 years; and at eighty- 
five, 4 years. This leads me to say that the 
period of old age is in one essential regard different 
from all the other periods of life. There has 


been virtually no improvement in it as regards 


mortality. Twenty-five or thirty years ago, chil- 


dren were dying at a rate twice as great as the 


present. There has been a very marked decrease 
in mortality throughout the period of adolescence 
and of early productive life. To a lesser degree, 
this has maintained in the period of middle life. 
But, in the period of old age, the gains are almost 


entirely negligible [in twenty years a gain of about 
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one month]. Under conditions «of 1901, 
out of a total of 100,000 persons born, 40,911 
would reach the age of sixty-five, for example, 
while in 1924, 52,466 of such an original 100,000 
would live to be sixty-five. Under the prevailing 
conditions of mortality, assuming that immigration 


cease altogether, a person has a little more than 


an even chance of arriving at the threshold of 
old age. 


The Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union? reports 57 per cent, of the 1300 aged 


studied, as suffering from serious handicaps 


(reported by themselves) such as diseases 
of the respiratory system, heart and arteries, 
nervous system, blood, bones, and joints, ear 


~ and eye, and feeblemindedness. 


Applying this ratio to the 5,500,000 esti- 
mated aged in this country, 3,135,000 would 
be suffering from some more or less serious, 
chronic illness and 2,365,000 would be free 
from any illness or handicap. 


The Pennsylvania survey® states that 2,500 


applicants for old age pensions had a total of 
6,581 children living; the average was four 
children per applicant. Percentages of sons 
and daughters are about equal. Sixty-eight 


’ per cent of these children reside in the same 


county as their parents; the residence of 3 
per cent was unknown to their parents. Of 


the 6,581 children, 5,288, or over 80 per 


cent, were already married and had consid- 
erable families of their own. 


_ Present Provision for Care 


According to the Massachusetts Com- 
mission report,* 16 per cent of the popu- 
lation over 65 years are receiving public 
assistance; 84 per cent of the aged are 
non-dependent. 

Two states, of widely differing popula- 
tion, nationalities, industries, and economic 
conditions, report a nearly similar number 
of aged in almshouses: Massachusetts, 1.8 
per cent of its population over 65 years; and 
Nevada 2 per cent of its population over 60 
years. 


2 Aged Clients of Boston Social Agencies: 
Lucile Eaves. Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, Boston, 1925, 152 pp. 

® Report of Pennsylvania Commission on Old 
Age Assistance, January, 1925. The 
Harrisburg, 1925, 112 pp. 


¢ Massachusetts Commission on Pensions: Re- 


port of the Commission Appointed Under the Pro- 
visions of Chapter 43 of the Resolves of 1923 


_and Chapter 44 of the Resolves of 1924, November, 


Lage — The State, 1925, 280 pp. (Senate 
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Similarity occurs also in the group of 
aged receiving outdoor relief: in Massachu- 
setts, 2.4 per cent; and in Nevada 2 per cent. 

In Massachusetts, 8 per cent of the aged 
receive government pensions—either mili- 


tary or civil; the civil include those paid by 
the federal government, the- state, county, 


city, town, or other municipal division. 

One and three tenths per cent are cared 
for (in Massachusetts) in the privately sup- 
ported homes for the aged, and 1.2 per cent 
are in state hospitals for insane. 

Less than one per cent of this group re- 
ceives assistance from apinenced supported 
charity organizations. 

Of the population over 65 in Massachu- 
setts, 84.4 per cent are non-dependent; no 
statement is made of the extent of support 
received from corporation pensions or an- 
nuities. James E. Kavanagh of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance, in an address before 
the United States Chamber of Commerce,* 
states that one railroad paid pensions an- 
nually equivalent to $10,000-each working 


day—$3,000,000 annually for that one 


railroad. 
Miss Conyngton, United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics,* tabulates principal features 


_of old age and disability pension plans of 


200 private industrial companies. She states 


that it is impossible even to guess how many 


employees are brought within their scope. 
Further, it is problematic how many aged 
are living on annuities. 


Abraham Epstein, in a paper before the 


National Conference of Social Work,’ says: 


In industrial countries abroad the necessity for 
national or state-wide programs for the relief of 


the aged, especially the aged wage earner, is no - 


longer questioned. Almost thirty countries have 
already inaugurated comprehensive systems of old 
age insurance or pensions. The earlier attempts 
to secure such protection for the mass of workers 
through voluntary insurance systems have invari- 
ably met with failure. After many years of ex- 
perimentation with such efforts it was discovered 
that the very groups for whose benefit these 
systems were introduced were least able to avail 
themselves of the opportunities offered. As a 


result, most countries on the European continent — 


f Industrial Pensions for the Care of Faithful 
Workers: J. E. 


Commerce. 
Pensions for Old Age and Dis- 
Mary Conyngton. Monthly Labor Re- 
, page 21 (January, 1926). 


7 7 Division on the Family, nig Conference of | 


Social Work, Cleveland, June 2 


Kavanagh. U. S. Chamber of | 


February 


‘adopted, instead, compulsory contributory plans of : 


insurance whereby old age pension funds are raised 
through direct contributions of the employer and 
employees and, to some extent, the state. The 
English speaking countries, until recently, pre- 
ferred the non-contributory pension method. In 
these countries the pension funds, instead of being 
raised through direct contributions from the em- 
ployers and employees, are paid out from’ the 
moneys in the state treasury, which are raised 
through the general means of taxation. Recently, 
however, even the English speaking countries have 
swung over toward the contributive pension prin- 
ciple. In both Australia and New Zealand, which 
have had non-contributive pension plans in opera- 
tion for many years, a strong movement is now 
on foot to substitute these with contributive 
insurance plans. 

Because England is the oldest and most highly 
industrialized country, it is but natural that after 
much and varied experimentation it should be 
among the leaders in recognizing that only state- 
wide programs of social insurance can adequately 
meet the problems arising out of our industrial 


development. 


The British Pensions’ Act passed in August, 
1925, completes the most comprehensive scheme 
of social insurance in the world, and provides a 
state program of care against practically all 
emergencies of modern industry. Briefly, the new — 
pensions act aims to replace the non-contributive 


_old age pensions act of 1908 by requiring contribu- 


tions from every employed person beginning - with 
age 16. The ordinary rate of contribution which 
commenced last January is approximately 18 cents 
for a man and 9 cents for a woman, per week. 
Of this, the employer shares the cost equally with 
a male employee and bears five-ninths of the cost 
in the case of a female employee. Until 1928 
these contributions must be paid on the part of 


every employed person under the age of 70. 


After that date contributions will cease upon the 
attainment of age 65 when the right to a pension 
under this Act will begin. The future contributions, — 
it is expected, will increase gradually, amount- 
ing to approximately 30 cents per week in 1956. 
The actuarial aim of these contributions is to make 
these pensions self-sustaining and the funds to be 
raised entirely froth the contributions. _ Under 
present calculations this will be possible with all 
those who enter the insurance system at the age of 


16. To provide for those who have already passed 


the age of 16 and who are now admitted to the 
insurance provisions, and also to cover the initial 
inadequacy of contributions, the government prom- 
ises to subsidize the deficiencies until the time when 
they become self-sustaining. In addition, the gov- 
ernment will continue to pay the pensions to those 
who have already passed age 70 or to those who 
will attain this age before. 1928 as under the Act 


of 1908. 


While under the law, all gainfully employed per- 
sons must come under these insurance provisions, 
certain classes are exempt from the law. The 
largest group exempted includes all those engaged 
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_ in a non-manual capacity earning at the rate of 


approximately $1, 500 per year or over. For this 


class voluntary insurance is provided at somewhat © 


different rates. 
The new Pensions Act makes an improvement 


over that of 1908 by reducing the age when 


pensions may be paid from 70 to 65. The inquiry 
into any applicant’s means which was required in 
the old act and was found so objectionable to many 
elements is also abolished under the new law. The 
stupendousness of this new Pensions Act and the 
possibilities it provides for the safe-guarding 
against old age peverty of the great mass of 
English people may be visualized from the fact 
that when the new act went into effect over 
10,000,000 English men and over four and a half 
million English women wage-earners became, with 


‘one stroke of the pen, protected in an efficient, 
_ scientific, and thrifty manner against the economic 


vicissitudes of old age, which since the beginning 
of the industrial era has ever stalked before them. 


Preponderance of Contributive Pensions 
_From the Report of .the Massachusetts 
Commission on Old Age Pensions*: 


Fifteen countries whose inhabitants total 240,- 
000,000 maintain contributive pensions. There is 
at present increased emphasis upon unified and 
comprehensive systems of contributive social in- 
surance of which old age pensions is only one. 

Julv 2, 1926, great Britain changed from non- 
contributive to contributive old age pensions. 
Belgium adopted the contributive system January 
1, 1926. Old age pensions in Germany are on a 
contributive basis. 

The Swedish system is particularly interesting 
because of its universality. It is almost unique 
in requiring contributions from the entire popula- 
tion, even from the highest income groups. 

The fund from. which pensions are paid is 
secured by taxation, which falls on all inhabitants 
irrespective of their desire or need of a pension 
in their old age. It is customary to consider 
Sweden’s a compulsory contributive plan. It is 
possible for an individual to add to the minimum 


, premium in order to secure a larger annuity. 


Norway adoptéd a non-contributive pension in 
1923. 

The comparison between forgign countries and 
America offers difficulties. Hardly another country 


is comparable with ours in its high standard of 


living and its general prosperity. The margin 
between wages and a bare subsistence is smaller in 
Europe than it is here. 


The extent to which the old age pension 
has captured the public imagination is indi- 
cated by the fact that nineteen states and 
one territory have taken some action. Four 
_ States—Montana, Nevada, Wisconsin and 
_ Kentucky—have statutory provision for old 


8 Op. cit., page 222 ff. 


age non-contributive pension, as has also 


Alaska. In two states—Arizona and Penn- 
sylvania—laws have been passed, but de- 
clared unconstitutional by the state supreme 
court: Arizona, because of a defect in the 
law; Pennsylvania, because the law, vio- 
lated the state constitution. 

In six states, bills have been introduced 
but defeated in the legislature: Connecticut, 


Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Ohio, and 


Texas. 

In New York, New Jersey, oni Indiana, 
the bill passed one house. The California 
bill was vetoed by the governor; and Colo- 


_rado, Illinois, Michigan, and Minnesota have 


commissions preparing recommendations. 
The laws are specific in the four states— 
Montana, Nevada, Wisconsin, and Ken- 
tucky—in defining who is eligible: age either 
70 or 65 years, length of residence, citizen- 
ship,. character, responsibility of relatives 


for support, care of property, method of 


administration, amount of pension (usually 
$1 a day), and method of raising money 
through taxation. All the laws provide for 
non-contributive pensions with a means 
qualification. 

Nevada has published a report concerning 
the operation of its law in 1924. No pen- 
sions were paid at that date and the super- 
intendent recommended that the tax levy be 
increaséd if the old age system was to be put 
in operation. 

In Montana 349 persons were given pen- 
sions totaling $22,869 in 1923. 
No: pensions have been as yet granted 


‘under the Wisconsin or Kentucky law. 


After the passage of the Pennsylvania 
law, a few taxpayers filed a complaint in the 
Dauphin County Court, praying for an in- 
junction to restrain the state commission 
from “ making disbursements involving the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in great 
expense to the irreparable injury of our- 
selves and other taxpayers.” ® 


“The complainants argued that, in addi- 


tion to violating the constitutional pro- 
vein . . the law grants the Commis- 
sion arbitrary powers in making grants and 
is, therefore, an improper delegation of 
legislative power ; that it is discriminatory in 


its age limit and other qualifications, and 


® Report of Penna. Commission, 1925, op. cit., 
page 55. 
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therefore violates the Fourteenth Amend- 


ment to the Constitution of the United 


States, which prohibits any State from 
denying to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the law.” The 
complainants also charged, without pre- 
senting any reasonable or scientific method 


of computation, that “the minimum annual 


cost of the old age pension system will be 
approximately $25,000,000 per annum,” and 
this, regardless of the fact that, so far, the 
state commissioner’s estimates range far 


below $5,000,000 per year. 


At the hearing before the Dauphin County | 


judges, and in his extensive brief, the attorney 
for the complainants attacked the law as “ border- 
ing on a new form of outrageous socialism” 
characterized it as “ grotesque, full of absurdities, 
and a jig-saw puzzle,” and argued that this Act 


is “a distinct step toward centralization and toward > 


making thriftlessness and laziness genteel.” It is 
the menacing spectre of the poorhouse over the 
hill, declared the attorney for the complainants, 
that is responsible for our efforts and ambition. 
Remove that dreaded apparition, and what becomes 


our civilization? 


The State’s Attorney General . . . defending 
the Act, argued that the constitutional restrictions 
regarding benevolent appropriations, as shown con- 
clusively throughout the debates at the Constitu- 
tional Convention, were not intended for [such] 


purposes, but were inserted for the purpose of - 


preventing the steady flow of calamity bills which 
were prevalent at that period. As to. the 
wisdom and merits of the law, the State expostu- 
lated that is not for the court to pass upon, the 
latter being solely the prerogative of the legislative 
branch. 


On August 4, 1924, the Dauphin County Court 
rendered a decision declaring the Pennsylvania 
Old Age Assistance Act unconstitutional. In this 
opinion, the Presiding Justice declared: 

“Whether or not this legislation is beneficial 
or whether it is paternalism .and a vicious usurpa- 
tion by the Government of a quasi-fatherly rela- 
tion to the citizen and his family . . . cannot 
concern us. Our single inquiry must be whether 
it is prohibited by the Constitution itself. It is 
with these principles in mind that’ we approach 
the consideration of this question. 

“The question before us is whether the old-age 
assistance provided by this statute involves an 
appropriation for charitable or benevolent purposes 
and whether the prohibition ‘to any person’ in- 
cludes a prohibition to a class of persons through 
the agency of a commission. ; 

“ Pennsylvania has recognized its inherent duty 
to care for its poor. Its system had been in 
operation many years when the Constitution of 
1874 was framed. That system provided for poor 
districts, poor directors, and overseers, and for 
the relief of paupers as a matter of local concern. 


February 


Those who framed the Coustitution understood, it, 
and no word is contained in the Constitution with _ 
reference to it. The system was left untouched. 
If there had been any purpose to change that 
system, some word indicating that purpose would 
have been found in the Constitution. If it had 
been intended that direct appropriations might be 
made out of the State Treasury for the relief 
of the poor, some provision evidencing such in- 
tention, which would create so radical a change 
in the governmental policy in this regard, would | 
have been inserted in the Constitution. The con- 
clusion is, therefore, irresistible that a direct ap- 
propriation from the State Treasury to any person 


or class of persons, cannot be sustained on the 


theory that it is a discharge of the inherent obli- 
gation of the State to take care of its paupers.” 


In February, 1925, Justice Kephart of the 


Pennsylvania Supreme Court rendered a 


decision supporting the lower court and 
declaring the law violated the state con- 
stitution, Section 18, Article III, which 
provides that: “ No appropriations, except 
for pensions or gratuities for military 
services, shall be made for charitable, edu- 
cational, or benevolent purposes, to any 


person or community, nor to any denom- 


inational or sectarian institution, corporation 
or association.’ 

The Massachusetts minority report reads | 
in part | 

We share the opinion of the majority of the 
Commission respecting the gravity of the problem 
that remains. We believe it important, however, 


that it should be recognized that the problem has 
not been created by the cumulative pressure of a 


_ situation that steadily has been becoming worse, 


for such has not been the case. The problem has 
arisen because, happily, we have come to have 
new and higher standards in such matters, and 
because, furthermore, the earning. power of the 
community, that may be tapped by means of taxa- _ 
tion, is large enough to make higher standards 
practicable. : 

The controlling factor in the situation, of course, | 
is that the capacity to perform remunerative work 


rarely endures up to the end of the full normal 


span of human life. To meet this condition 
society relies in part upon the opportunity which 
most men have, during their productive years, to 
save something for the needs of old age. Some 
reliance is also put upon the continuity and soli- 
darity of the family. Each generation, in its pro- 


ductive years, has to assume the care not only of 


the incoming generation that is soon to take its 
place, but also, in some measure, of the generation 
that has done its work and is about to pass off the 
stage. At the point at which individual earning 


10 Minority Report, p. 25, Mass. Commission on 
Pensions, op. cit., submitted by Frank H. Hardison 


and Allyn A. Young. 
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ability fails and family care is not available, pri- 
vate charity and public aid have to be enlisted. The 
questions are, whether the State should assume an 
increased share of responsibility, and, if so, in 
what manner should the State discharge that 
responsibility ? 


It is fruitless to try to approach these questions 


by attempting to determine to what extent society 
and to what extent the individual is to be blamed 
for the poverty which prevails among the aged. 
Any thoughtful study of the statistics that are 
brought together elsewhere in this report is bound 
to lead to the conefmsion that the causes of old-age 
dependency are multifarious and complex. 


Whatever may be the relative importance of the 
various factors that are responsible for the fact 
that so many of the aged are poor, there is a 
general consensus of opinion that the harsher 
aspects of their poverty, so far as it is possible, 
should be done away with. Most people, we be- 
lieve, are willing that the State should, in fact, 
assume an increased measure of-responsibility for 
the care of the aged. It is this fact, this attitude, 
which is just now important. It will be generally 
agreed, we assume, that aged persons should not 
suffer for the want of the reasonable requirements 
of a decent existence; that they should have the 
medical or other personal care that they may 
happen to need; and that the provision made for 
their wants should be sufficiently certain and de- 
pendable to free them from unnecessary anxiety 
with respect to the future. 

We have been particularly meena in the 
course of the Commission’s investigations, by the 
paucity of hospitals for the care of aged persons 
(and others) who are affected with chronic or 
incurable diseases. A few private institutions are 
doing praiseworthy work in this field, but they are 
filled to capacity and are able to provide for only 


“a small percentage of those who need such care. 


Some persons should be transferred from the 


almshouses to hospitals for incurables. 
The effect of pensions upon individual savings 


is a more important matter. We do not think that 
pensions would have any large deterrent effect 
upon thrift—large, that is, in the sense that the 


annual savings of the community, taken as a whole, 


would be appreciably affected. The Commission’s 
investigation of the economic status of the non- 
dependent, aged population of the State shows that 
there is a fairly definite line between the savers 
and the non-savers. In general, by the time they 
have reached old age, people either have saved 
little or nothing or they have saved substantial 


sums. Roughly, about two out of every five in 


the non-dependent, aged population of the State 
have property worth $5,000 or more. The savings 
of this class, it is safe to infer, would not be 
materially lessened by the establishment of an 
old-age pension system. 

The Problem of the Méans Qualification: The 


difficulties that have just been discussed are bound — 


to arise whenever the only persons eligible to re- 


ceive pensions are those whose property or whose > 


other income does not exceed a stated maximum, 
that is, when there is what (in British discussions 
of the subject) is called a “ means qualification.” 
These difficulties are accentuated when the pension 
is graduated in such a way as to keep the total 
income of the pensioner, from all sources, within 
a specified limit. 

The means qualification not only creates ad- 
ministrative difficulties; it also reacts disadvan- 
tageously upon earnings, upon savings, and upon 


the morale of the pensioners, and is fairly certain 


to lead to a steady increase in the average size of 
pensions, as the pensioners learn to rely less upon 
themselves and more upon the State. In Great 
Britain there appears to have been more dissatis- 


faction with the means qualification than with any 


other feature of the old-age pension law of that 
country. A majority of the British Departmental 
Committee on Old-Age Pensions of 1919 reported, 
with respect to this matter, as follows: . 

“We have been insistently forced to advocate 
that the means qualification be abolished altogether, 
and that the old-age pension be given to all citizens 
at the age of 70. We are of the opinion that no 
other course will remove the very serious objec- 
tions to the present system.” 


Sir William. H. Beveridge, a high authority and 
a distinguished advocate of social insurance, says: 


“The difficulty of the means limit in our old- 
age pension scheme has no satisfactory solution. 
It represents the Nemesis of non-contributive in- 
surance, and is the best of arguments for not 
extending insurance on those lines.” 

The experience of other countries with the type 
of old-age pension which is now proposed for 


adoption in Massachusetts has been far from 


satisfactory, and the movement is away from the 
principles of that system rather than toward 
extending them. 


_ The Commission then offers an alternative 
plan in the form of an “Act to Discover and 
Minister to the needs of Aged Citizens.” 
This act provides that it shall be the duty of 
the Department of Public Welfare to super- 
vise the measures taken by the town boards 


to the end that aged -citizens may have suit- 


able and dignified care in their old age. It 
provides for appeal by the aged citizen to 


the Department if dissatisfied with the care 


received. 
It provides that a town extending assist- 


ance under this act shall be reimbursed by 


the state for one-third of money expended; 
this amounts to an extension of out-door 
relief to this group and supervision of 
such relief by State Department of Public 
Welfare. 

It does not provide any additional tax. 
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The Trade Union Benefits" published by 
the American Federation of Labor is con- 
clusively in support of old age non-con- 
tributive pensions; after a careful analysis 
of pension and benefits system maintained 
by eighty trade unions, it states: 


From the foregoing it will be noted that old- 


age pensions have had their origin within the 


ranks of the trade unions, where they have been 
successfully maintained for many years. The 
development of state pension legislation is of 
comparatively recent origin and, in large measure, 
can be traced to the activities of the trade unions, 
in their efforts to have enacted this legislation, 
because it recognizes that wage earners and citizens 
generally should not be relegated to the scrap 
heap simply because they have grown old and 
infirm through the rigid exactions of industry. 
Economical, because it has been shown that the 
establishment of old-age pension systems, where 
thoroughly investigated and administered, can be 


operated at less expense to the taxpayer and with 
greater help to the pensioner, than can the system . 


of county almshouses and poor-farms. The growth 
of such plans in the industrial world can also be 


laid to the door of the trade unions, where the - 
employers have set them up, as a means to an | 


end, namely, to defeat the organization of their 
employees into bona fide trade unions. 


Is there not here a challenge to the organ- 


ized social workers of the country? A 


. laissez-faire attitude will lead only to dis- 
aster. 
Work, and the Minnesota State Conference 
are forward-looking in having this subject 
on their programs. 

The administrative difficulties of con- 
tributive pensions are not insurmountable. 
The Internal Revenue office collects and 
- accounts for incomes from 7,698,321 citizens 
in annual, semi-annual, and quarterly pay- 


™ Trade Union Benefits, by George W. Perkins 
and Matthew Woll. Am. Federation of Labor, 
Washington, 1925, p. 36 | 


‘ments. 


following are of interest: 


page 30: 


The National Conference of Social | 


_ February 


Total wage earners over 10 years of 
age in 1920 were 41,614,248; 50.3 per cent 
of the population is 10 years of age and 
older. 

A contributive pension weet not meet the 
immediate need nor satisfy the insistent pub- 
lic demand; but a combination of a non- 
contributive pension paralleling a contribu- 
tive system based on actuarial computations 


could be devised. Such a combination pen- 


sion plan would meet the immediate need 
and would at the same time utilize the 
present productive power of.our future aged 
citizens. It would meet the claims of both 
the humanitarian and the strict economist. 


Bibliography on Old Age Pensions 
In addition to Provisions for Care of the Aged, 
Bulletin No. 75, February, 1926, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation Library, New York, containing 
an extensive bibliography on old age pensions; 
and the references in the text of this article, the 


American Labor Legislation Review: Vol. 15, 
“A Sidelight on the Family Status of 
Aged Dependents,” by Abraham. Epstein. And 
Volume 14 (December, 1924), pages 284, 288, 292, 
302, 306; Vol. 15, pages 264, 358, 360. 

Industrial Pensions Report: Special Committee 
on Industrial Pensions, Merchants Association of 
New York. 1920, 49 pp. 7 

Monthly Labor Review: Vol. 19, page 26: 
“Present Status of Old Age Pension Legislation 
in the U. S.,” by Abraham Epstein. And at 
vember, 1925, page 196: “ Widows’, Orphans’ ‘and 
Old Age Contributory Annuities.” | 

Principles Governing Retirement of Public Em- 
ployees: Lewis Meriam. D. Appleton & Co., 1918. 

Selected Articles on Soctal Insurance: Julia E. 
Johnson. H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y., 1922, 381 pp. 

Adventure of Old Age: Francis Bardwell. 


Hoveghton Mifflin, Boston, 1926, 300 pp. 


Proceedings, National Conference of Social 
Work, 1925, page 328: ‘“ The Challenge of the 
Aged Poor,” by Abraham Epstein. 
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SUPERVISING CASE WORK IN A DISTRICT OFFICE 


_CLARA PAUL PAIGE : 
District Superintendent, Chicago United Charities 


as its roots indicate, the supervisor’s 
~ problem would be merely to secure a 
good survey of the field of work. Her 
duties, however, include all that the defini- 
tion holds of added meaning: she “has 
_ charge of, with afithority to direct and regu- 
late.” Before she can direct or regulate, 
she must see clearly, frequently, and sys- 
tematically the work and, most important of 
all, the workers who are to be directed. 
To insure this over-sight, it is necessary 
to devise machinery which will automatically 


| 
| [ TO supervise were only to over-look, 


bring to the supervisor all the family situ- 


ations which are dealt with in the office, at 
the moment when her advice and experience 
may be of the greatest service in the conduct 


of the case. The chief value of devices 


which bring under the supervisor’s eye all 
cases occasionally, and acute situations at 
-their crises, lies in freeing both the super- 
visor and the worker for greater efforts 
toward discovering the causes behind the 
symptoms of maladjustment in order that 
they may. work to lighten and perhaps to 
remove them. | 

The first essential is for the supervisor to 
be familiar with the intake of the office. 
There are three ways in which a family may 
be referred for care: by letter, by telephone, 
or by the personal application of the inter- 


ested person or the client. All these incom-.— 
ing cases come to the supervisor. Letters 


automatically go to her desk first, then to the 
visitor. Telephone calls on new situations 
are switched to her. The applications made 
in person in the interviewing room reach her 
more slowly, unless there is something criti- 
cal or emergent in the situation—in. which 
case she is consulted at once. As soon as 
these situations which come via the inter- 
viewing room are recorded, the case record 
comes to the supervisor’s desk and if the 
situation seems to require further work it is 
assigned to the worker in whose district it 
falls. 

There are a variety of ‘mechanical proc- 
esses connected with the entry of a case. 
- The district records are searched under all 


possible spellings of the family’s name; the 
street file is consulted under present and 
previous addresses and, if the district seems 
to have no record of the family, the social 


service exchange is consulted and any infor-— 


mation thus secured is recorded on the 
record card which the clerk then makes out. 
She also types on a spindle card the name 


and address of the family. These spindle 


cards, when filed, constitute a current file of 
the year’s cases. The new face card with 


the attached notes is then placed on the desk 


of the interviewer who, when she has dic- 
tated her interview, recorded the problems 
and other special information, places the 
new record in the supervisor’s “ assigning 
basket.”” The supervisor, after reading, 
assigns it to the visitor in whose sub-district 
it falls. Thus the office intake is scanned, 
whatever its mode of entry. . 


Each worker has a geographic area of the 


' city and the supervisor endeavors, in assign- 


ing cases, to equalize the case load by con- 
sidering not only the number of families 
each worker carries but also the number of 
the recorded problems of her families. 
Distance to be covered and the comparative 


experience of workers also enter into the 


apportioning of the case load. 


When a family is assigned to one of the 
less experienced visitors the supervisor dis- 
cusses the problem and procedure with her. 
The apparent problems. are listed and their 
significance discussed. All clues are scanned : 
Which clue is it advisable to consult first, 
and why? What clues seem to be missing, 
and why should we try to secure them? What 
may the information avail when secured? 
Gaps in information are also discussed and 
noted by the worker so they may be filled at 


_ the next opportunity. It is the supervisor’s 


tedious duty to press for: the classical pro- 


cedure of investigation, when the short cut | 
of winning the family’s confidence is the 


alternative offered by the worker. 
The supervisor obviously must uphold the 


case worker in a meticulous adherence to the 


enforcement of social legislation in which 
minimum social standards have been crystal- 
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lized. It is a slow process for the case 
worker, fresh from a professional school, to 
learn to apply the principles which she can 
so glibly recite. This is sometimes because 
of the involved family situation with which 
she is dealing. For instance, confusion may 
arise when a young case worker first meets 
the proposal of the unmarried expectant 
mother to give away her infant. There is 
to be considered the right of the mother to 
do as she wishes with her child; the diffi- 
culties of its support; her desire to be saved 
the humiliation of having borne an illegiti- 
mate child and possibly her family’s keen 
feeling of disgrace. On the other hand, 
there is the right of the infant to its mother’s 
care (at least during the nursing period) 
and the mother’s probable later regrets if she 
gives him up. To complicate matters fur- 
ther there is the often easy acceptance of 
such separations by the medical group and 
by many in the community. The young case 
worker feels under pressure to accept the 
expedient and to repudiate the principles of 
child care which she has learned academi- 
cally. A less involved, but still confusing 
situation arises when the school attendance 
officer accepts the family’s plan of keeping a 
child out of school to care for her blind 
mother. The inexperienced worker needs 
help in seeing that such a procedure ignores 
‘the child’s rights and that it is her task not 
to accept unquestioningly the faulty admin- 
istration of the law but to press for its strict 


observance. The supervisor must insist con- | 


tinually both on the principles of family 
social work and on carrying out the pro- 
visions of the laws. 


Once a week the supervisor holds a formal 


conference with each visitor who brings with © 


her all her case records, dictated to date, 
with problems and other information cor- 
rectly tabulated. The visitor also brings her 
notebook in which she makes notes of the 


information she is to secure when out in the © 


district, her calendar on which she notes tele- 
phone calls and other specific tasks that are 
. to be cared for on some special date. Each 
case history has a temporary sheet on which 
suggestions as to future procedure are noted 
during the conference. The supervisor has 
before her the visitor’s spindle—a visible 
index whose cards show the name of each 


family that the visitor has under care. Once 


there is a rapid consultation on all the cases 
the worker is carrying. In every conference 
with the visitor the supervisor finds that 
constant reference to the case record under 
consideration keeps the discussion concretely 


to the point, and indirectly acts as a stimulus 


to better record keeping. 


_ A plan sheet may be filled out in cone 
ence. The form we use has three vertical 


parallel columns. In the first column is put 
the family problem, in the second the plan, 
and in the third the results. At the top of 
the sheet is placed anything regarding the 
family as a whole, such as the housing situ- 
ation. Below, beginning with the father, 


_ the situation of each member of the family 


is given in a paragraph, whether there are 
any plans for him or not. For those for 


_ whom no plan seems needed the second and 


third columns are left vacant. The result 
column with its dated entries often serves 


- to visualize both for herself and her super- 


visor the energy with which a worker is fol- 
lowing a situation. While many long-time 


and subtle plans do not lend themselves to — 
this type of tabulation, the method does . 


serve to summarize the desired next steps in 
the simple situations. These sheets must be 
frequently replaced by new ones as situations 


develop and change. 


The plan sheet helps in a conscious set- - 
ting of limits as to the length of time the © 


visitor should allow for reaching certain 
goals. 
conception of continuing until “ everybody 
is happy.” Nor does it prohibit the worker 
from setting another. goal if, at the end of 
the original time set, all that has been 
planned has been accomplished. 

The more experienced workers, those with 
exceptional minds, with powers of associ- 
ation which enable them to formulate and 


apply principles, and those who have powers 
of self-help are very soon released from. 


instruction in many of the technical details. 
With workers who are eager to do a better 
grade of work, the supervisor suggests that 


the visitor herself choose one case on which 


a good deal of case work is required. The 
steps to be taken are thought through and 


' tabulated and the worker agrees to give this 


case precedence over all routine work and to 


do all she can each day on this particular 


February 
a month (less frequently in busy periods) 


er 


It helps the worker out of the vague — 


- 
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family situation. A week later she brings 
this selected case with her others to confer- 


1 ence. The planned steps are checked off, if 


they have been done, and new ones are listed. 
Occasionally the week’s case work may be 


graded, 100 if all that could be done was — 
The next week the © 


done, 50 if only half. 
same procedure is followed. When the 
grades are good, a second case is added for 
this intensive work. This lifts at least one 
situation out of the level of mediocrity and 
in time should leaven the whole lump. 

The supervisor devotes one day a week to 
reading all new and puzzling cases and those 
involving financial relief—away from the 


office if possible in order to insure the neces- 
sary concentration. 


The suggestions which 
the supervisor makes as a result of this case 
reading are typed on a colored sheet and 
attached to the case. 
carried out by the worker, a notation is made 
on this sheet which is kept in the folder. 
Summaries are often made, but as a rule 
this is done by the visitor. 


allowance is planned. 


_ At the weekly conference the supervisor 
may suggest articles and books relating to 


the particular problems under discussion. 


These are sometimes reported on at the 
weekly district staff meetings so all may 
share the information and discuss the appli- 
cation of the new facts to their own special 
cases. Selected problem cases are also pre- 
sented in the staff meetings. In the discus- 
sion concerning these cases, each worker 
profits by the knowledge and experience of 
the others. Although the supervisor guides 
and directs the discussion, it is a relief and a 
stimulus both to the supervisor and the 
supervised to have suggestions and advice 
from new sources. 

At the time of each proposed automatic 


salary increase for a worker, the supervisor 


goes over with her the schedule which must 
accompany the recommendations for the in- 
crease. This schedule covers specifically the 


worker’s knowledge of standard literature 
and her knowledge and application of social 
legislation; her observance of office régime 
in such details as following the office sched- 
ules, recording, and the use of the office lit- 


When they have been © 


The supervisor 
always reads the cases where a regular 


erature. One section is devoted to her case 


work technique, another to the quality of 


her case work, her initiative, judgment, 


imagination, and so on. Ohne is on the 
quality of her contact with families. There 
is a section on her efforts toward profes- 
sional advancement which asks for a list of 
books and articles she has read as well as the 
classes and conferences she has attended. 
Another is on her relationship to the com- 
munity and to her fellow workers, and her 
attitude toward her work. Such a report 
cannot be made without a thorough survey 
of the case worker’s record during the 
period it covers. Each point is recorded 
only after discussion, perhaps after illustra- 
tions are submitted, and should represent 
a real concurrence of opinion between the 
supervisor and visitor. These schedules are 
sent to the general office with the recom- 
mendation for a salary increase, and are re- 
turned to the district office when the next 


increase is due the worker so that it is pos- 


sible to note and evaluate any changes. 

For the case worker this conscious review 
of -her work usually serves as a self-survey 
in which she sees and discusses objectively 
with the supervisor her own strengths and 
weaknesses. In the use of this outline every 


six months over a period of several years, 


the supervisor may analyze the factors which 
have entered into the outstanding successes 
or failures of her workers. The detailed 
discussions of methods of accomplishments 
show wherein the worker excels and where 


she fails—skills and lacks which appear only 
by implication, if at all, in the case records. 


The task of the supervisor is the fairly 
easy one of developing executive ability and 
the most difficult one of developing leader- 
ship. It calls for all we have of ingenuity 
kill. Repeated discussions of difficul- 
, of how they were met, why by this way 
rather than that, questions, suggestions— 
the application of all the knowledge and art 


at one’s command is needed. As a good case 
_worker is slowly, patiently trying to modify 
the attitudes and habits of her clients, in the 


same way the supervisor, seizing the moment 


when a good illustration offers, attempts to 
_ modify faults, to broaden points of view, to 


motivate the inert and to guide the active 
worker. 
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EDITORIALS 
HE formidable bibliography on the 
care of the aged—and it is not all- 
inclusive by any means—which Miss 
Sears appends to her article’ is an indication 
of a vital interest on the part not only of 
social agencies but of the community in 
adequate provision for those whom the years 
have rendered ‘incapable of self-help. The 
dependency of old age, like that of child- 
hood, is universal and makes a universal 
appeal. No one method, however, is going 
to solve its myriad problems. There is the 
old couple, for instance, who have seen bet- 
ter days, childless, living in furnished rooms, 
still holding tenaciously to their independ- 
ence, still planning for the future. In their 
own eyes they are not “dependent aged.” 
They are no more ready to abdicate at eighty 
than they were at forty. Institutional care 
is anathema to them. Income alone would 
not solve their problem—they need care and 
friendship and a little cherishing. Their 
“ daily walk is barefoot through their past ”’ 
and an understanding of that past is essen- 
tial in helping them meet their present. 
Here is need for imagination, ingenuity, 
and that case work skill which sees through 
a common handicap to the essential differ-~ 
ences in human beings. Nor should we, as 
has been so often the case, think of our work 
with the aged as purely palliative. There 
are problems not merely of adjustment but 
of developing a happy productivity, as 
Alexander Johnson points out in his study 
of the aged in’Cleveland.*? Old age need not 
* See page 300. 
. Report on Care of the Aged, Cleveland Welfare 
Federation, 1924. 


co-workers. 
eral Secretary of the St. Paul Society only - 


be merely a waiting for death—that is a 
state of mind rather than of body. Francis 
Bardwell offers a provocative challenge to 
the imagination of the case worker in the 


title of his book, The Adventure of Old 


Age.* 

In the matter of income alone, however, 
any consummation of plans for old age pen- 
sions will affect not our present group of 


five and a half millions but the aged of the 


future. That case workers have indeed a 
responsibility for bearing witness to the 
economic needs of the aged is implied by the 
resolution passed at the Minnesota State 
Conference: 


WHEREAS, There exists a present evidence of a 


public demand for more adequate and more humane — 
care of the aged; 


Wuereas, The legislatures of 19 states have 
taken some action on the subject of Aid to Aged; 


Wuereas, As social workers we recognize our 


- peculiar responsibility to contribute information 
designed to illuminate the present condition of 


dependent aged, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That it is the sense 
of this meeting that national organizations should 
inaugurate studies of this subject, and we here- 
with request the National Conference of Social 


Work and the American Association for Organiz-_ 
ing Family Social Work to initiate a unified action . 


to this end. 

Our immediate responsibility is suggested 
in the third paragraph: 
present condition of dependent aged calls for 


all the information our records can disclose _ 


as to complicating factors (whose roots lie 
in the remembered past) and as to happy 
individual adjustments through case work. 


HE sudden death of John R. Brown in - 


the midst of the meetings of family so- 
cieties at St. Louis came as a great shock to 


Mr. Brown had been Gen- 


since 1923 but his active interest in social 
work and in family social work particularly 


had played a creative part in more than one 


community long before he himself became a 
professional worker. 

In his work in St. Paul ~~ had become 
deeply a part of the community, with a re- 


markable range of community contacts. He © 


was a leader in both lay and professional 
groups. His alert mind was a stimulation 


* Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1926. 
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-and an inspiration. 


He was an able prac- 
titioner, but was also an artist in living and 
won the respect and admiration as well as 
the affection of his fellow workers.. His loss 


will be keenly felt not only in St. Paul but in 


the councils of the American Association, 


_ where he assumed an active responsibility as 


a member of the Finance Committee. 


AMES F. Jackson died in Santa Bar- 
bara on January fourth. He _ had 


been in social work“for thirty-seven years, 


since 1904 as General Secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Charities in Cleveland. He was also 
Assistant Secretary of the Cleveland Wel- 


fare Federation which he founded. His 


work with the Red Cross during the War 


and particularly his services in Disaster 
Relief were of national importance. To — 


these tasks, he brought an abundant —— 


an intelligent and generous attitude towards 
his co-workers and a fine spontaneity. 
Under his leadership the Cleveland Asso- 


ciated Charities has attained a position of 


outstanding influence among family social 
work societies. Here, as in his other activi- 
ties, Mr. Jackson made a significant contri- 
bution to social work through his marked 
ability to discover and bring out the capaci- 
ties of others. He felt always an immediate 
responsibility for the continuity of the work 
and showed an unhesitating generosity in 
relinquishing his prerogatives to others, 
especially in the younger group, as soon as 
they were ready to assume them. It would 
be impossible to estimate the number of 
social workers who owe to him their oppor- 


tunity for professional growth. His influ- 


ence is present, not only in Cleveland but in 
numberless other cities in the country. — 


THE VOLUNTEER IN THE PRESENT FIELD 
OF SOCIAL WORK’ 


MRS. SIDNEY BORG 
Chairman, Cc ommittee on Field Activities, J ewish Board of Guardians 


standards in volunteer social service, let 


| | N presenting my subject, the changed 


| me emphasize the fact that all social ' 
work in its inception was volunteer, though _ 


there were dark days following the periods 


described to us by Miss Goodwillie? last 


week, when this was temporarily forgotten 
and volunteering became a difficult and 
poorly understood occupation. It was the 


idealistic and far sighted qualities of some 


volunteers that instituted the new profession 
of highly trained social work. Yet with the 


advent of these fully equipped professionals, 


with their specialized educations, there came 
a new challenge to volunteers—to which we 
are only just beginning to respond. If we 
are discouraged with present day conditions 
in volunteer social service, let us look back 
a few years upon the time when the re- 


1Given at the second meeting of V adele: 
Values, under the auspices of the Association of 
Volunteers in Social Service, New York, Decem- 


ber 6, 1926. 
2 See “The Heritage of the Volunteer,” 4 


Mary C. Goodwillie, THe Famuiry, January, 1 


sponsibilities had first been fully assumed 
by the experts, and the necessity for train- 
ing volunteers for their part had not been 
realized. 

Years ago, in common with many other 
young women, I felt the urge to prove my 
altruism by doing something worth while, 
but not too demanding, as my contribution 
to the common welfare. Upon appealing to 
a friend connected with a settlement, I was 
turned loose on a group of unsuspecting - 
little girls to teach them the approved 
methods of sewing. Only able myself, in 
emergencies, to remedy the essentials, I was 
utterly unequipped to teach sewing so I was 
delegated instead to assist in the cooking 
department. If there existed anything for 
which I was even less fitted than sewing, 


it was cooking. Finally, I was courteously 


but firmly given to understand that in these 
fields (two of the outstanding opportunities 


- for volunteers in those days): my efforts 


were useless. And for many years my friend 
cited me as a glaring example of the futility 
of attempting to give volunteers any really 
useful job. 
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Later, while studying vecdiliies at Colum- 
bia, our professor, wishing first hand infor- 
mation as to the living conditions in the tene- 
ments, assigned us a visit to the slums, on the 
pretext of interesting the people in a Penny 
Provident Savings Fund. Here again, I did 


not find myself attuned; I had nothing con- 


structive to offer them. The poverty, illness, 


and drunkenness of those with whom I came 


in contact made upon me only a tragic im- 
pression, for to me their difficulties seemed 
insurmountable and impossible to combat. 
These two unfortunate experiences dem- 
onstrated to me, as similar ones have done 


to countless other discouraged volunteers, 


how ineffective was untrained effort, and 

how utterly essential a proper education is 

for‘volunteer as well as for professional. 
Guided by my first failures, when I again 


ventured forth I chose a field in which I had 


at least a measure of preparation. With 
small children at home, reared according to 
all the newest fangled notions the twentieth 
century had brought to light, I speedily 
became absorbed in the less advantaged 
“children in the day nurseries. With the 
_ knowledge I had gleaned in my own ex- 
i perience, it was a comparatively simple 
task to understand the task of the day 


nursery and to embody the best methods in — 


the particular institution to which I became 
attached. Always I was guided closely by. 
the executive director, without whose ap- 
proval I made no decisions. Together we 
were able to teach the mothers the wisdom 
of regular diet and routine, and to insist 
upon hygiene in the home as well as in the 


institution. This experience suggests a con-_ 


structive guide to the use of volunteers— 
always try to find out the special line in 
which they have experience or training, 


utilizing that concrete, practical knowledge | 
by combining it with the technical and expert | 


theories of the professional. a 
Reviewing for a moment some of the 


projects in the various fields which have 


been closely connected with volunteer serv- 
ice, we may discover some of the outstanding 
opportunities for voluntary service today. 


In the field of health work, for instance, we 


find that hospital social service has been 
greatly assisted by boards of directors who 
have appreciated the need for personal serv- 
ice and human interest as a supplement to 


care. 
-in most if not all of the well regulated 
it ranks high among those ac- | 


its role. 


February 


Having now found its place 


hospitals, 
tivities which carry an especial appeal both 
to the younger woman seeking a field for 
her active participation, and to the older 


person whose experience enables him to-be 


of service upon a guiding committee or 
board. Among the projects in the health 
field whose actual initiation can be attributed 


‘largely to volunteer enthusiasm is occupa- 


tional therapy. This has become such an 
important adjunct to many hospitals and 
institutions that it is difficult to grasp that 
fifteen years ago it was almost unknown, 
and usually looked upon askance as another 


one of the fancies and fads advocated by 


volunteers. Psychiatry has found its place 
as an essential part of our social fabric, but 


in its establishment the lay public has played 
Volunteers have done much to — 


acquaint the community with the value of 
psychiatry and are now helping to administer 
its findings and interpret the value of its 
processes. Workshops for disabled persons, 
or those partially cured of diseases, have 


been made’ possible through the combined 


efforts of professional worker and intelligent 


directorates. 


Consider tore moment the child welfare 


field. Two decades ago, large congregate in- 


stitutions for children were the last word; 
then the cottage plan devéloped, based on 


the conception of a more normal homelike 
- environment; and today the community to 


a great degree endorses the mothers’ pension 
system and placement in foster homes. All 
these changes demand revised methods, 
altered technique, and study on the part of 


_ the volunteer as well as the professional, in 


order to keep pace with the newer and better 
systems adopted. . | 

In the field of community and neighbor- 
hood activities the volunteer is always active. 
There is an especial stirring of the sym- 


pathies by conditions which we can see be- | 
fore us, perhaps only a few blocks away 


from our own homes. Try to visualize 
conditions in the shops and factories before 


the Consumers’ League took up the fight: 


no rest hour, no regular meal; frequent de- 
mands for overtime work, poor wages, and 
no pay for vacation. Think what that group 


of volunteers and professional workers has 
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‘brought about since then: surveying the situ- 


ation intelligently, dispassionately, they cre- 


| ated public opinion which aided them in 


accomplishing their purposes. The music 
school, to mention a different sort of com- 
munity activity, had a precarious. early 
existence; and only the enthusiasm of the 
workers and the directors, to whom music 


meant much in life enabled it to carry on. 


' In still another field, we have the Big 
Brother and Big Sister movements which, 
based on volunteer “service, have enlisted 
many adherents. Personality, sympathy, 


judgment, are not qualities monopolized by © 


any one section of society. The opportunity 
to influence and assist someone else makes 
a general appeal; and volunteer efforts of 
this sort, provided they are trained and 
wisely and carefully directed, accomplish 


splendid results. During the war, this work, - 


like Red Cross home service, was under- 
taken largely by volunteers, and their actual 
participation in case work tasks has stimu- 
lated a keener realization of the necessity 
of careful preparation for the great respon- 
sibilities of trying to adjust human beings 
to their environments. 

Returning to the general field of social 
work as a whole, the duties of volunteers 
can be roughly classified into two groups: 
(1) the policy shaping directors who care 
for the finances and capture the interest of 
the public; and (2). the active volunteers 


who engage directly in the work itself. To 


those who have definite interests or specific 
talents, it is well to recommend that they 


follow their own inclinations, and find their 


proper niche. Unexpected, hidden qualifica- 
tions often reveal themselves, and it is 
curious to see how interest and proficiency 
grow with time. I believe firmly that those 


- who seek in an earnest spirit will find their 


place, for there is need and room for all. 
The director, because of his enthusiasm and 
his many contacts, can do the pioneering 
work, making the community receptive to 


| new ideas. Frequently, through wide ex- 


perience, he has developed a broad vision, 
and can bring a fresh point of view to bear 


on the problems. 
I have only had time to allude, in a sketchy _ 


manner, to some of the types of welfare 


work about which I know most from per- 


sonal experience; work in which the volun- 
teer as well as the professional has played 
a big role. There cannot be any real an- 
tagonism between the two groups. Both are 
essential—the expert because modern issues 
require for their solution the best trained 
intelligence and constant application ; and the 
volunteer because of the understanding, 
enthusiasm, and assistance he has to offer. 
The expert has to the full the realization 


- that he is able to carry on alone, that he 


can administer the work adequately, but he 
must always remember that without a di- — 
rectorate to stand behind him, there would 
in time be little work to carry on. 

The emphasis must be laid, not on the 
professional and the volunteer, but on proper | 
training for both. Only to a limited degree 


- can volunteers replace professionals, nor is 


it feasible for professionals to replace vol- 
unteers. Each has his place. But we volun- 
teers must realize that willingness to serve, 


to give of oneself; is no longer the only 


requisite. We must perfect ourselves, so 
that we need no defense, and as we have 
helped create educational facilities for the — 
professional, so we must enlarge our own 
facilities. My personal experience with pro- 


_ fessional social workers has always been 


such a happy one that I dislike to hear even 
the faintest reverberation of dissatisfaction. 
With experts to lead us, and with us to 
encourage and assist, the future of social - 
service should be an ideal one. Co-operation 


- has ever been our slogan, and should we 


not establish that as a 
ourselves ? 

In closing, my message is that volunteers 
should be ready to learn, and to realize that 
leadership involves years of apprenticeship. 
If we bear that in mind, then with our 
unbounded faith in education and proper 
equipment we shall find ourselves qualified 
to meet the test. Professionals and volun- 
teers have a common goal—to serve those 
needing our help. To achieve this, we must 
more closely cement our partnership and 
develop our sense of team-play, for both the 


_ professional and the volunteer are in the 


field to stay, and their highest potentialities 
should be developed in a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness. 
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THE TALE OF FRANCESCA® 


ANNA VLACHOS 
District Secretary, New York Charity Organization Society 


NCE upon a time there lived in 
Poland a farmer who had a wife, 
two daughters, a house, some land, 


and much live stock. The house they lived 
in was built of rough wood, plastered over 


with mud and whitewashed; the roof was 


the festivals. 


covered with moss-grown straw, making the 
house look as though it were wearing a soft 
green velvet shawl. 
rooms—one for the people, the other for 
the animals. The daughters as well as the 
farmer and his wife worked hard, but they 
did so willingly, for it was their own soil 
they were cultivating. Every Sunday morn- 
ing, very early, they would walk to the little 
church, and kneel on the stone floor to pray 
and to listen to the gentle admonitions of 
the village priest. 
would return home, and on the way they 
would meet their neighbors and greet them 
with the words, “ Blessed be the Lord 
Christ,” to which the pious souls would 
reply, “ For ages and ages.” 

But there was a shadow in the father’s 
eyes. One of his daughters was past sixteen 
years of age and as yet no suitor had sought 
her hand in marriage. The father was not 
alone in his distress; the daughters too 
would be glad to show some fine young men 
how hard they would try to be all that they 
might expect of them. Another year passed: 
the youngest daughter, Francesca, was now 
sixteen years of age; she was still working 
on her father’s farm, and dressing up in her 
gayest colors, and dancing her very best at 
It was then that the elder 
daughter offered a plan to the family. She 


had heard of America; she had known — 


Polish boys and girls who had gone there. 


They had sent money home, they had mar- 


ried, and they had written in their letters | 


that America was fine, that it was full of 
Poles and that they could save money and 


buy land. The elder daughter suggested 


without enthusiasm that perhaps it might be 
better for her and Francesca to go to 
America ; ; some relatives over there would 


1 Given at the Connecticut Conference of Social 


Work, Norwich, April 27, 1926. 


There were just two — 


Refreshed in spirit they — 


seemed real. 


help them along; they might get positions as 
domestics. The farmer and his wife under- 
stood and gave their consent. They were 
accustomed in Poland to have things happen 
that way—things that seemed inevitable. 


There was nothing exciting about the 


leave-taking : the village did not turn out in 


colorful array to give them a send-off. The 
farmer and his daughters drove to- the 
nearest railroad in the rickety little carriage, 
the mother looking after them, wondering. 
The girls hardly knew what was happening 
to them. After all, they knew so little. The 
priest had taught them the catechism very 
carefully, and they had learned to read and 
write .and do sums, but they were only 
vaguely aware of the great ocean they were 
to cross and the great country that was 
awaiting them. 


A cousin met them in the new country 


and they went home with him through © 


crowded streets, with trolley cars clanging 
and clattering, automobiles hooting, police- 
men shouting, stores ablaze with light, and 
windows displaying the most marvelous 
sights they had ever seen. The cousin could 
not talk rapidly enough to acquaint them 
with all the wonders of the city. 


Domestic jobs were found for the girls. 
Francesca began to like this new world; she 
made a few friends and found that her life 
in Poland had really been very hard. She 


compared her own childhood of hard work 
in the fields with that of the American 


children, and she made up her mind that if 


ever she married and had children of her 


own, they would have a chance to play and 
learn until they were old enough to go to 


work, She decided to go to a western city _ 


with one of her friends. It was easy for 
them to get paying jobs and they met some 
young unmarried men. Francesca felt that 
things were coming her way! She was being 
wooed, ardently and seriously, by Peter. He 
was gentle and seemed to want her more 
than anything else in the whole world, so 
she said “ yes.” It was rather queer, getting 
married without a gay wedding; it hardly 


But Peter and Francesca made 
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the best of it. 
little baby was born—a boy! 


1927 


In the course of a year their 
Great joy in 
the hearts of Peter and Francesca—and in 
the heart of the grandfather in Poland! The 
baby was such a good little boy, so quiet and 
gentle; he seemed very close to his young 
mother. But Peter was failing; he did not 


know just what was wrong, but he became © 


more and more exhausted, and when little 
Peter was a year old, he died. The doctors 
called it tuberculosise but Francesca hardly 
understood. She could not stay in that 


_ western city alone; she went back east and 


found another domestic job where she could 
have little Peter with her. 
In the meantime, John, a young Pole, had 


- come to America with his wife and settled 
in the same city where Francesca and little 


Peter made their home. Francesca found a 


- great deal of comfort in the chats she had 


with John’s wife; but she often looked at 
her with yearning: Jennie would have many 


children and John would be so proud, while 


she, Francesca, would have just little Peter. 
- Then events came thick and fast; fright- 
ful news was reaching America from Poland. 
The Great War had broken out.. The enemy 
had penetrated into their country, the 


_ fathers and mothers along the village streets 


had gathered themselves, their children, and 
their live stock into their huts, and had set 
fire to them, preferring this death to the 
agony of falling into the enemy’s hands. 
Francesca knew how that could happen; she 
would have done the same thing if she had 
been there and the enemy had rushed into 


_ her village street and threatened to take her 


children. There came reports that the enemy 
had pushed into the country surrounding 
her own village—and then she heard nothing 
more. Her father, her mother, and the 


cherished bit of land—what had become of 
These were bad times for Fran- | 


them? 
cesca—for she was still very young—and 
on top of the agonizing news from Poland 


- came the sudden death of Jennie, her best. 


friend. Poor John, and poor Jennie’s two 
babies, little Tony and little Helen. Out of 
their common grief, John and Francesca 


_ thought they might try to build up a little 


comfort. They were both lonely; the one 
needed the other—so they went to the —_ 
and were married. 


Francesca \ was glad te to be with 
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she was glad to have his two little children 


with her own Peter. She felt as though she 
were at last beginning to realize her am- 
bition, the traditional ambition of the Polish 
woman. She wanted to bear John more 
children and perhaps there might be a little 
plot of ground and a home, their own home! 
John was content. They worked and saved, 
Francesca doing a little work now and then 
to add to John’s slowly accumulating Amer- 


ican dollars. She could not do much because © 


in the following year their own little lad 
was born, and the year after that a ddughter 
arrived. John was earning good wages and 
they lived simply and honestly. _ 

_ Francesca’s sister returned-to Poland, and 


before she left, she gave part of her savings 


to the new baby, her godchild. With this 


money and John’s own savings, they made 
the initial payment on a bit of land, and 


agreed to make monthly payments there- 
after. Eagerly John set to work to turn the 
soil. Eagerly he collected lumber for the 


_ building of the home where he and Fran- 


cesca expected to spend the rest of their 
lives. 
John was satisfied, and Francesca was 
patient and persistent. She bore John three 
more children, all of them proudly welcomed 


_by their father and lovingly cherished by 


their mother. 

The walls of the house, by this time, had 
been erected. They were made of rough 
boards, but John knew how these boards 


~ could be covered with some plaster prepara- 
tion so that they would look much better 


than the huts in Polafid. The roof was to 
be covered with the tar paper which the 
Americans used. John felt like a king; he 
was laying the floor and putting in the 
windows—and in his mind he saw his little 
children playing about the house,—the older 
boys helping with the gardening, and Fran- 
cesca busy indoors. This was the way to 
live—the children growing up and learning 
to love the land! 


Suddenly it was all over. 


Francesca could not comprehend it. Her 


other griefs had been great; her disappoint- 
ments keen; her loneliness unbearable—but 
this was the end of everything. She was 
left alone, with eight little children to care 
for, the oldest not yet fourteen, and one 
baby unborn. She locked her grief and her 
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It was slow work; hard work; but 


John died. 
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fears within herself and ene for more 
work. 
A social worker came to see her. She 
- was kind and Francesca did not mind her 
coming. But what would be the use of tell- 
ing her anything about the dull pain and 
misery in her heart? The visitor asked her 
how she was going to take care of the 
children. 


“I work,” said “T work for 


my little children till they are big.” 


“ Oh, but you can’t do that, Mrs. Polsky. 


You can’t possibly earn enough. Why don’t 
you put them away—in the county home+ 
and you won't have to pay anything for 
them? 

Put her children away and not pay any- 
thing? This was impossible! .No, the lady 
was not nice, she would not let a mother take 
care of her own little children. Ah well, 
she did not understand; 
about Poland. So Francesca did not indulge 
in many words: 
children,” said Francesca. 

The social worker told the family agency 
about the widow and her eight children, 
their lack of income, her advice that the 
mother put the children in the county home, 
and the mother’s refusal of the plan. The 
worker felt that a woman with eight children 
could not earn enough to support them. 
Would the family agency visit? 


The energetic young visitor stepped briskly 


into the house, bound to bring cheer to the 


sorrowing family and to set the mother — 
straight on this question of the care of the 


children. But the mother was not at home; 
she was out doing day’s work. The visitor 
talked with the children and left word with 
Peter, the eldest, that his mother should 
come to her office the following day. Peter 
told his mother that a young lady had come. 
She had asked questions about the children’s 
school and all that. “ Why did she come? ” 
Peter did not know exactly, but the young 
lady had said that his mother should come 
to her office. 

Francesca had a good friend, godmother 
to one of the little girls. She would under- 
stand, because she knew about Poland and 
she had lived in America longer than Fran- 
cesca. Francesca told her about the two 
young ladies, and godmother explained about 
their visits and their wish to help. Francesca 


she did not know’ 


“I work for my little : 


February 


should go to the office and see what the 


young lady wanted to say to her. 


With gloom in her heart, Francesca went 
to the office. The visitor was there, in a 
dark little room. Francesca felt all her lone- 
liness overwhelm and oppress her. 
and could not answer the questions. They 
had something to do with her health. 
Health? Did she feel sick or did she have 
pain? No, only in her heart. Her feet 
swelled, but she was not sick. She wanted 


more work; she had only two or three days 


now and she wanted more so she would 
have money to buy food for her children, 
The visitor did not seem to want her to 
do this. ‘“ We don’t know whether you are 
well enough to work.” Francesca did not 


understand, but she had been taught to be — 


submissive when she was a little girl in 
Poland, and she had never had to plead 


her cause before. She did what most people 


do who can’t express themselves very well— 
she closed up so far as her feelings were 


' concerned. She repeated that she would 


work and told the visitor that she was going 


to start attending evening classes in the 
. school so that she could become an American 
John had often spoken of wanting 
“to become a citizen and now godmother had 


mother. 


told her that this rich America was kind to 
widows and would help them bring up their 
children if they were good mothers. Fran- 
cesca wanted to be a good mother ; she would 
take care of her children and week for them, 
and never mind about the sore legs. It gave 
her new courage to state her plans, simply 


and with single purpose. 


The visitor suggested that Francesca put 
the little ones in the day nursery while she 
was at work. Francesca agreed that this 
might be a good plan, she wanted to show 


her gratitude; but in the same breath the 


visitor reiterated her order that Francesca 
must go to the free dispensary and have 
herself examined. She wrote out a slip and 


told Francesca where the place was. Fran-— 


cesca took the slip and went out; she thought 
of the new baby that was to come and of 
the land that John had bought. These were 
her own precious treasures, and no one 
should know about them. She went home 


and fed her children the food bought with — 


her own earnings, and renewed her pledge 


to John that she would look after the chil- — 


She wept. | 


| 
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‘dren, his own as well as theirs; that she 
would be faithful, always faithful. Just two 


weeks ago that day John had died and he 
was still very close to her. 
The visitor from the charity office went to 


- see godmother and explained that Francesca 
would get sick if she persisted in doing all 
this work. She should at least put the little 


ones in the day nursery. She suggested that 
godmother take one of the boys to live with 
her and that the rest.of the children be put 
in the county home. She talked about pre- 


- serving Francesca’s health and about the 
absolute necessity of her going to the dis- 


pensary to be examined. Godmother, who 


could speak and understand English much | 


better than Francesca, had been very much 
impressed with the visitor’s arguments, and 
had promised to see if she could persuade 
Francesca to give up her children. 

“You would take my children away, God- 
mother—you?’’. A new terror took hold of 
Francesca; godmother would take her chil- 
dren away too—who, then would be her 
protector? Her own Mother of God, that 
sweet comforter in the days of Poland! 
Francesca would pray to her, ask her what 


to do. She went to church and prayed and — 


felt comforted. When she came home, the 
young girl who had been watching the chil- 


dren for her, told her that the visitor had 


been in and left pieces of paper that meant 


that she must take the. children to the dis- 


pensary for an examination and then they 
should be taken to the day nursery. Fran- 
cesca obeyed; the Mother of God would 


want her to be obedient. 


Ten days went by and Francesca felt a 


_ little easier; the visitor had not come back. 


Neighbors offered to help her; one of them 
allowed her to do her big ironing in her 
kitchen. Francesca was there, standing at 
the board and working away quickly at the 
children’s clothes, when suddenly the visitor 
appeared in the doorway, and asked Fran- 
cesca how she was feeling. Fresh, well, 
happy, and unacquainted with grief, she 


stood and talked to Francesca about taking 


her children away. There swept across 


-Francesca’s simple mind a recollection of 


the stories of the Great War, and the burn- 
ing huts. . . . She waited until the young 


lady had ceased talking and then she said, 
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“We die first.” The visitor looked rather 
disturbed and said nothing further. _ 

For many days Francesca lived in dull 
terror; but she was never shaken in her de- 


termination to work for her children. One © 
day the visiting nurse came to arrange for 


Francesca’s examination atthe dispensary. 


Francesca said no. What did her legs mat- 


ter, as long as she was consumed with fear 
that her children would be taken from her? 

One day she told her grief and terror to 
the lady for whom she was doing day’s 
work. The employer told Francesca not to 


worry any more; she would take the matter 
up. She urged Francesca to take out her . 


first citizenship papers and made her feel 
comforted and reassured. This employer 
and another went to the society’s office and 
told the visitor that the family was all it 
should be, that Francesca was a brave, lov- 
ing, and good mother, and should be per- 
mitted to keep her children. And when the 


_ visitor came to see Francesca again, she 


gave her a written order on a grocery store. 
After a few weeks, the young visitor was 
replaced by an older one, who seemed less 


hurried and looked as though she were really 


troubled about Francesca’s sorrow. It was 
now two months since John had died and 
Francesca could talk about it more easily 
than before. She had been sick, and the 
doctor had said that she was a courageous 
mother. It had helped her to talk with him. 
Francesca told the new visitor about it and 
would have talked with her more—but sud- 
denly she brought up the question of the 
dispensary, and Francesca turned her face 
to the wall. There was nothing more to say, 


nothing. Francesca said that she had lived 
in America sixteen years and no one had told 


her that she must go to the dispensary until 
now—now that John was dead. 

Later, a neighbor came to see Francesca 
and said that the visitor had been in to see 
her and told her that if Francesca did not 
go to the dispensary at once, she would not 
get any more grocery slips. This was a new 
blow. In two months the new baby would 
come; her legs were hurting more and more; 
her day’s work was becoming harder and 


harder. She must move as the rent had run 


behind and she could not pay it. Francesca 


had never before had to do such a thing 


alone. But she was heroic. She found a 
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the house John had built and the rest to a 
little tenement. She had only part of the 
money he wanted for his work, and she told 
him to go to the charity office for the rest as 
the visitor had promised to help. The mov- 
ing man went to the office ; but when he came 
hack he was not so pleasant for the woman 
at the office had said that Francesca had 
been unfair to conceal the fact of the prop- 
ertv. It was true; Francesca had forgotten 
that she had been afraid to tell the first 
visitor. 

It was hard for Francesca to get settled in 
the new home: The children annoyed her; 


she scolded and felt she could beat them—_ 
_ and perhaps she did. One day when she had 


felt particularly cross, the visitor from the 


. society came in, and Francesca realized that 
she disapproved. But she could not explain ; 
she did not understand herself what was 
-happening to her. The worst of it was that _ 
:she saw hér boy Peter, her first born, grow 


thinner almost daily, and quieter. She could 


not talk to him as she had talked with John, — 


yet she wanted to. The visitor, however, 
did talk with Peter and the lad said that his 
mother was worried because his father had 
died and that was why he was afraid and 


she was cross; but he did not see what ; 


could be done about it. 

Once again the visitor came back and 
urged Francesca to go to the dispensary; 
Francesca turned her back on her visitor, 


and said she wanted to die. The young lady — 


asked if she would let her take the children 
to. a very special doctor, not a medicine 
doctor, but one who could tell how bright 
they were, and Francesca had said, “go 
ahead ”"—-but she herself wanted to die. 

The good Father Petrovsky came to see 
Francesca and told her that the visitor had 
asked him about Francesca’s land, and he 
had said to her that she should let the land 


be; that it was thus with Polish people— 


they loved their land. He also said that if 
Francesca could not pay the money, he 
would pay it out of his own pocket. Fran- 


cesca felt again as she had many times in - 


Poland, in the little church, when the good 
priest had stretched out his hands in bless- 
ing and protection while she knelt on the 
stone floor. 


however, for her boy Peter and John’s 


boy Tony had done a dreadful thing. 


Just what it was Francesca hardly under- 
stood but it seemed that the boys had been 
caught with skates that did not belong to 
them, and a man who said he was from the 
court (Francesca trembled at the thought) 
had come to tell her. He explaimed that 
from now on Peter and Tony were to report 


to him regularly. The visitor came again 


and tried to talk with Tony but he was de- 
fiant, and Francesca’s heart was full of fear. 
Fortunately the visitor had been very nice 
about it, she had comforted Francesca, and 
had given her more grocery orders. One 
day she talked with Peter about a summer. 
job for him on the golf links. Peter was 
delighted, and he could hardly believe his 
ears when the lady said she would take him 


- out and buy him new clothes—new clothes 
for his new job. Peter was to give his 


money to Francesca. | 

The visitor asked Francesca about the 
land, Francesca explained that she had 
promised John she would keep it and try to 
pay the ten dollars a month, and maybe 
when Peter and Tony would be a little older, 


they could finish building the house, till the 


land, and earn enough money to live there. 
The visitor said that Francesca should sell 
the land; she might get a few hundred dol- 
lars for it and could use that money to keep 
her home going. A great hopelessness took 
hold of Francesca. First they wanted to 
take her children—and now they would take 


her land! She rushed to her kind employer - 


and in her dull, aching way she told of the 


_ new terror. Immediately the employer went 
to see the visitor and pled that Francesca 


and her children be permitted to keep the 


land. The lady in the office was kind and 
sensible and explained to the employer that 


Francesca was hound to get sick the way she 
was working, and that she should be honor- 
able about using her own resources as far as 
they would go; she told of the boys’ mis- 


behavior, and that reminded the employer | 
- that her cellar has been broken into and that 


the policeman had asked her who her 


laundress was. Come to think of it, perhaps 


Francesca was unreasonable; indeed, the 
employer had found her quite unreasonable 


and was now out of patience with her. Of 
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‘course she should not work—and she would 


tell Francesca not to come again. 
happening to her anyway? Who were these 
people who insisted that she was a foolish 


woman for wanting to take care of her chil- 


dren and to cherish John’s land? Francesca 
could not understand—but she clung to her 


_ one hope, good America, and persistently she 


went to night school, four nights a week, 
and learned to find in the book the words 
that her children used with such ease. The 
visitor came, but Francesca told her that she 
did not need her belp; that she had worked 
a little harder instead. She was pleasant to 


‘the visitor—but she would not speak of her 
needs. No, she could not have any needs if | 


it meant that she would have to sell her 
cherished bit of land. 

Godmother came to see her again and said 
that the lady had talked with her and ex- 
plained that the charity organization wanted 
to help her, really help her, and that they 
were so afraid that she would break down 
and not be able to look after her children. 
Godmother understood that the lady would 
give Francesca whatéver money she would 
need to keep the family together and pay the 
rent. Very carefully they figured out to- 
gether, godmother and Francesca, how much 


money it would cost and they decided that 


eighteen dollars a week would be right. If 
the charity lady would give Francesca 
eighteen dollars a week, she would not con- 


‘tinue working. Perhaps the visitor was not 


so bad after all, she had taken Peter out to 


buy him new clothes so he could go caddy- 


ing, and now she wanted to know how much 


money Francesca needed. Godmother told 


the lady that Francesca would accept 
eighteen dollars a week. 

Some of the old time pleasantness and 
composure now came back to the home; the 
children were not scolded, Francesca was 
more like the mother she used to be before 


- father’s death. Even Tony caught the spirit. 
of the change. He, too, wanted a job like 


Peter ; he wanted nice clothes and he wanted 
to give money to his mother. The visitor 


took Tony to the store to pick out some new 
clothes and the next day he got a job as 
caddy at the country club. Francesca felt 
that things would go better now. 

Things did go better. Peter and Tony 


Francesca. 


each gave a little money whenever they 


‘earned it, and even though the visitor did not 


bring the eighteen dollars a week, she gave 
grocery orders and a little money and milk 
for the children, and with Francesca’s own 
earnings they managed quite well. “If only | 
everything would stay as it is now,” hoped 
But it was not to be so. Only 
a few days—and then her legs gave way. 
She was frightened and went to the hospital — 
to have them attended to. The doctor bound 
up her legs and the next day the visiting 
nurse came in and urged Francesca to go 
into the hospital for her coming confinement. 
Desperately Francesca refused; she would 
have her heipless new little baby at home, not 
in the great building with .all the strange 
people around—no, just at home, in her own 


room, her own bed. She would manage; 


she had promised John she would. The 
nurse went away thinking Francesca very 
stubborn and unco-operative. 

Francesca plodded on—only a week now, 


not many dollars to be earned, before the 
baby was born! 


She went to her em- 
ployer’s house to do her regular work, to get 


_ her regular money. But the employer did 


not let her in; instead of allowing her to do 
her work, she told her she was too sick and 
should go to the hospital. But didn’t the lady 
understand that Francesca wanted to work 
these few more days? And didn’t she know 
that Francesca always had kept up until 
the very last minute before childbirth? All 


- to no avail—Francesca had to return home, 
_ sore, disappointed, more helpless than ever. 
She thought her employer could not have 


meant to take her work away from her. She 
had always stood by her before—Francesca 
turned back again and begged to be let in— 
but the employer was too sensible to let 


_ Francesca work so near the time of her 


confinement. 

Things had never looked quite so dark. 
In a few days the baby arrived, John’s 
baby ; it was a healthy little thing and Fran- 
cesca was glad and sad at the same time. 
The nurse had come in to help her and the 
doctor had been kind and comforting. 
Francesca had made as little trouble as pos- 
sible. The day after the baby’s birth, she 


had slid out of bed and was sitting on a 


chair while she directed her little daughter 
with the washing. While she was sitting 
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there, a new visitor came into the room, 
greeted her warmly, asked her how she felt 


and admired the new baby. She explained 
that she had taken the place of the other 
visitor. who had been coming. There was 
something in the way she said it that made 
Francesca feel comfortable. Evidently this 
new young lady was different. She did not 
mention the hospital, nor the land, nor put- 


ting the children away. She just chatted | 


comfortably and praised Francesca for her 
interest in the school and her wish to become 
a citizen. It was nice to have the. visitor 
there, chatting .and admiring the new little 
baby. And then the surprising thing hap- 
pened. Francesca of course could not con- 
tinue her work—her legs were so sore, there 
was the new baby. The visitor asked very 
quietly, “ What do you think we can do 
about it, Mrs. Polsky, you and I?” She 
smiled and did not seem flustered or impa- 
tient. “ You and I,” she had said; and she 
had added, “ We don’t want to plan anything 
that would make you feel badly.” When she 
asked, “ What is worrying you, Mrs. 


Polsky?” Francesca told her about Peter 


and Tony, how they had made her feel that 
perhaps she was not a good mother. They 


had run away when the baby was born. The . 


visitor told her she would help find the lads 


and she was sure it could not be anything so © 
very serious. Francesca found herself tell- 


ing her visitor that Tony had been very 
troublesome and difficult. Of course he was 
John’ s child and she wanted to be even more 
patient with him than with the others, but 
perhaps he needed more than she had been 
able to give him in the way of discipline. 
Together, Francesca and her quiet little 
visitor talked over possible plans for Tony’s 
better care; they did not come to any con- 
clusions, this first time, but agreed that both 


of them would think it over. The visitor 


wanted to leave some money with Francesca 


but she still had a few dollars and did not 


need it. Long after she had left, Francesca 
felt content and secure, even though she did 
not quite understand what had happened to 
make her feel so. | 

Summer came. The two boys were sent 
to camp and the smaller children to a vaca- 
tion cottage. The visitor came regularly and 
provided money with which Francesca could 


buy: food and pay the rent, and Francesca — 


February 


did not feel so badly about not going out to 
work. When Tony ran away again, Fran- 
cesca found that she could bear up under it 
much better than before. She did not get 
irritated; she just felt sorry for the little 
lad. When the judge had said that he would 
send Tony away, Francesca had pleaded to 
let him come home with her and she would 
do better for him than she had done. The 
judge had said she was a remarkable step- 
mother—but Francesca knew that she was 
taking the place of Jennie and that Jennie 
would have had pity, too. Tony came back 
with her and did very well for a while, but 
he got into trouble again. In the meantime, 
-Francesca’s visitor had been talking with 
Tony’s teachers and had found that he was 


_ not nearly as bright as the other children in 


his class. She explained to Francesca that 
Tony did indeed need special care. She 
talked about the different special schools that 


were available and Tony’s eligibility for ad-. 


mission.’ Francesca understood and con- 


_ sented to his going. 


Then an emergent situation arose. Fran- 


_cesca’s leg became infected and once again 


she refused to be taken to the hospital ; dog- 
gedly, dully, she held fast to her one de- 
cision, that she would stay with her children. 
The visitor was really up against it. Fran- 
cesca might not have considered an infected 
leg any great drawback in the execution of 
her one and only desire (that of keeping her 
children with her) but the visitor did. She 


surveyed the happenings of the past six | 


months and counted the people in whom 
Francesca would still have confidence. She 


decided that Father Petrovsky would be the | 


person who might explain to Francesca in 


the language she would understand, that if 
she would do what the doctor advised, she — 
would really be gaining her own ends—for 


she would be better and stronger and might 
perhaps go back to work. Father Petrovsky 
assured Francesca that he would find a 


Polish housekeeper to look after the children © 
for her, and she need not be afraid. Fran- — 
cesca went into the hospital and stayed there | 
six days. Each day she wondered what her — 
little children were doing; by the sixth day 


her wonder had developed into worriment, 


and by the seventh she had to come away; © 
she knew that her children needed her that © 
very minute. The doctor was disappointed. — 
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He said if she would only stay long enough, | 


he thought he could heal those legs, but 
Francesca paid no heed; her children were 
on her mind. The visitor came to see her 
but said not a word about being disappointed 
or about the doctor’s disapproval. She let 
Francesca feel that she had done pretty well 
to leave her youngsters for six days. 


The visitor did not forget, however, that 
Francesca should have hospital care if she 


wanted to care for heg children. Gradually 
she strengthened the good foundation laid 
by Father Petrovsky. She was careful 


always to let Francesca feel that the real de- 


cision rested with her. She talked with her 
about her excellent progress in school and 


asked her if she would not like a little — 
amusement. Francesca could hardly believe — 


her ears; the visitor wanted her and Peter 
to see a football game, and here were the 
tickets! The visitor found a much more 
cheerful Francesca a few days later; the 
football game had been marvelous; the open 
air, the sunshine, Peter’s enjoyment, the 
music, the carefree atmosphere, the vigorous 
life of the players, had been a wonderful 
tonic to Francesca. She felt that she too 
wanted to be strong again, and perhaps she 
would be able to repay to the charitable or- 
ganization all the money that they had been 


giving her. She had appreciated the visitor — 


giving her money instead of grocery slips 
for she knew where to buy the cheaper vege- 
tables and fruits and occasionally meat, and 


found that she could buy more for less . 


money. A little awkwardly, a little timidly, 
she asked the visitor about that hospital plan 
again. Perhaps it would be better to go 
again and stay longer this time—and what 
did the visitor have to suggest about taking 


care of the children? The visitor said “Let . 


us see what they have to say.” Francesca 
beamed and the children had a feeling that 
maybe there was a lark coming their way. 
Peter was concerned about his school; he 
wanted to be sure to continue. The girls 
would rather not have a housekeeper again ; 
it was not like having mother around. The 
visitor talked about other possible places, 
with such quiet assurance that Francesca 
said she would be satisfied with whatever 
plans the visitor made. 

A private children’s agency consented to 
take the children while Francesca went to the 


to do this. 


hospital ; ae John would go with his 


mother. The visitor hurried to Francesca’s 
home to tell her the good news, described the 
_ children’s quarters in detail, and said that 
one of the children’s visitors would come to 
‘see her. The visitor from the children’s 


agency was encouraging and generous, and 


, Francesca’s heart was full of quiet confi- 


dence. The question of the children’s 
schooling was discussed in detail and the 
visitor arranged for Peter to continue with 


his own school. 


_ The visitor came in an automobile to take 
Francesca and the children. With quite a 
thrill the whole family piled in and were 


driven to the beautiful buildings and 


grounds where the children would live and 
play. Francesca felt that all would be well 
with them and with her. With little John 
she went to the hospital to submit to the 


- treatment that the doctor had said would 


make her well. The visitor assured her that 
some one would come and help her with her 
English lessons. Francesca gave the visitor 
the key to her home and her insurance book. 
Aside from the usual insurance dues, Fran- 
cesca had no debts. She had remained faith- 
ful to her standards of simplicity and thrift 
and had incurred no bills, no obligations of 
any kind. One regret only did she have. 
She confided to her visitor that she was to 
have played the part of a Polish woman in a 
pageant to be given by the Americanization 
classes and she really hated very much not 
Francesca wanted to play— 
Francesca, the sorrowing, bewildered 
mother, fighting for her children—wanted 
to play! The visitor, quick to note the 
favorable mood, casually mentioned that the 
doctor had discovered that Francesca’s de- 
caying teeth were interfering with the heal- 
ing of the legs. How would it be to have 


_ them all taken out and how would Francesca 


like to be presented with a clean new set of 


teeth? Nota bad idea, thought Francesca— — 
go the teeth were taken out, and Francesca 
and her visitor ‘had a good laugh together 
over the toothless gums that interfered seri- 


ously with F good looks. 
The.children thought they were in fairy- 
land. They learned new foods and habits a | 


little more dainty than they had been taught 
at home—the regular use of washcloth, soap, 
and towel, toothbrush and scissors! To cap 
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‘the climax, the most wonderful Christmas 
party they. ever could have dreamed of— 
with Peter dressed up as Santa Claus and 
all the presents and good food—it was al- 
most more than their little souls could ab- 
sorb: Francesca heard about all these things 
and was content; her children were happy; 
kind people had shown her that they could 
take care of them, better perhaps than she 
had been able to do herself. When the doc- 
tor said Francesca could go home, provided 
she would come regularly to the dispensary 
for treatment, she was quite willing to 
accept the advice of the visitor and the 
worker from the children’s home to have 


_ only some of the children come home—not 


all at once. The children’s visitor found a 
home for two of the little girls where they 
would have good care, and plans are under 
way now to find a home for two more. 
Francesca will have only the older children 
with her for a while until her legs are en- 
tirely healed. Peter will go to work at the 
end of the present school term; Tony will 
stay in the special school for another year, 
and perhaps Francesca can return to a little 
of her work and have the satisfaction of 
bringing some money of her own making 
into the household that she and John had 


established. 
We are content to leave Francesca here, 


for she is no longer torn by fear and dread. 
Hopefully, rather, is she looking forward to 
the time when she will have all her children 
with her again, and America will say that 
she is a good mother and shall be given help 
until her children are grown. 


‘Discussion by Miss Kempton 


N THE story of Francesca two main points 
seem to stand out: (1) the importance of 
imagination as part of the case worker’s equip- 


ment—the art of seeing a problem from another’s | 


point of view; and (2) the art of effecting leader- 
ship without antagonizing the client or entailing 


loss of his sense of independence. 


I am going to discuss these two ideas briefly, 
first, in and of themselves, and then with reference 
to the work of the last visitor to the family. 

On the front page of the program of this con- 
ference I note a quotation of Miss Addams: 
“Social work: the science and art of human 
fellowship.” The definition of leadership—our 
technical process—should be scientific. The process 
itself should be scientific—based on recognized 


February 


principles of sclliaiee Leadership becomes, an 
art when the leader is possessed of imagination 
and insight as well as technical skill. Fellowship 
is the best by-product life has to offer—the key 
to a desired relationship between worker and 
client as it is between friend and friend. Leader- 
: ship based on a relation of fellowship, as well as 


on skill and insight, becomes a democratic process 
of give and take between the individuals involved. 
This thing called: case work—tool of so many 


kinds of social agencies today—is nothing more or 
less than the present-day manifestation of that old 
type of friendly or neighborly service which began 
long ago before social work was ever thought of. 
When friend helps friend mistakes are often made, 
mistakes of judgment, mistakes due to prejudice 
or ignorance. Case work seeks to reduce the 
number of these errors, to make the art of helping 
a scientific process—part of the body of available 
working knowledge, so that no longer can it be 
truthfully said (as it has so often been said in 
the past) that “social workers have to be born, 
they cannot be made.” 

Case work, through its emphasis upon the vital 
necessity of knowledge of facts, lays claim to 
being scientific; in developing the type of service 
offered by the last visitor to Francesca’s family, it 


becomes an art as well—the art of imaginative | 


_ leadership. 

No problem is exactly what it appears on the 
surface to be. The morning paper reports a 
woman arrested for breaking into a shop and 
stealing goods. Talk with this woman reveals the 
fact that she is a mother, the shop a bakery, the 
goods loaves of bread stolen for hungry children. 


' Here our knowledge of the facts does not lead us 


to condone the offense against society. It does, 
however, bring us to an approximate understand- 
ing of that woman’s problem; we see it as more 
than the simple story printed in the newspaper. 
In attempting to effect leadership—changing the 


attitude or thinking of another person—the first | 


essential is knowledge of what that person’s think- 
ing is. Too often we try to convince, persuade, or 
convert without, as a starting point, clearly under- 
standing where the other person stands. 
Francesca simply would not talk to her early 
visitors. They made no effort to win her, they 
simply dictated to her. The last one really listened 
to her side’ of the story, drew forth her ideas, 
turned to her for suggestions, helped her to have 


a good time with her children. Here is fellowship 


for you—safeguard of democracy in case work 
and guarantee of success in leadership. Sharing 
of fun and of sorrow—life’s real experiences, 
common to all of us—and then, presto, with no 
conscious effort, one has confidence, the first 
essential in effecting leadership. 


The second essential is imagination—the power 
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to put oneself in the place of another, given the 
knowledge of what that place is, and to approach 
an understanding of why he thinks as he does. 
In the early part of our story, Francesca refused 
medical treatment, refused to let her children be 
taken from her, refused to sell her land, refused 


|to give up work and receive help. She became — 
more and more reserved, more “ stubborn,” more 


“wnco-operative ”; and why? Was not the reason 


‘| made clear when we came to understand the forces 


operating on her; when the Polish priest told the 
new visitor that a true Bole would truly prefer 
to die—as Francesca had said she would—rather 
than to part with his land or his children; that 


he himself would pay, rather than see her forced — 


to sell her land? She truly feared to give up her 
work, as that to her meant yielding the first inch 
toward giving up her children. In other words, 
was Francesca “stubborn” and “ unco-operative ” 
when the visitor began to approximate an all- 
round view of her problem—seen in the first place 
only from a point of view which, we must admit, 
was limited, ignorant, prejudiced? 


It was not difficult for the last visitor to under-— 
stand why Francesca had thought as she did, 


given the understanding that resulted from filling 


‘in Francesca’s background. Graham Wallas says, 
“The environment of our forbears goes to make 


up our inheritance.” Francesca’s Polish setting 
was as much a part of her inheritance as were 
the hair and eyes she inherited from her mother. 

The last visitor, having called to her assistance 
those two fairies, confidence and imagination, 
ventures to essay leadership, to persuade Francesca 
to permit her children to be placed temporarily 


in order that she may have the opportunity to | 


regain her health. Does she attempt to bully, 
persuade, or tease? She gets the suggestion offered 


voluntarily by Francesca herself—hAer plan for her 


children, told to the visitor, her friend in need, 


| her suggestion being that the children would better 


be placed. Here is leadership, effected by an out- 
wardly passive but understanding visitor. Leader- 
ship of this type is a joint enterprise—visitor and 
client both participant. It is an educational 
process, and goes into the warp and woof of the 
client’s character development. 

We get no educational results, no change in 
thinking, no shaping of the personality, as a result 
of the forced treatment seen in the earlier part of 
the story, where the visitor threatened to withhold 
assistance and thereby secured Francesca’s reluc- 
tant consent to medical treatment. We get imme- 
diate results perhaps in this one instance, but at 
great cost to our client—cost of self-respect and 
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independence and with no value to kates, 
similar experiences, should these arise. — 

I want to comment briefly on certain other | 
aspects of the last visitor’s relationship with 
Francesca and her family—a relationship which 
has extended over a period of less than a year, but 
which apparently has radically altered the trend 


_ of-Francesca’s life in this country, has served to 


acquaint her with the best of our traditions and 
customs, and made her feel that she has a place 
here. There are many aspects of the relationship 
deserving of comment, but I shall mention only 
those tending quite definitely to inculcate prin- 
ciples of independence, initiative, and self-respect 
in this family. The visitor did nothing for them; 
she did everything with them. She advised with 
the children as to plans for their care during the 
three or four weeks Francesca had to be in the 


_ hospital, and Francesca and her children prac- 


tically made the decision as to what these plans 
should be, the visitor participating and advising. 
She consulted Peter as to whether he would better 
leave his school, and she was guided by his opinion. 
She made Francesca do her own thinking, in de- 
ciding how many of the children and which ones 
should return to the home as soon as she was dis- 
charged from the hospital. We see signs of real 


initiative in the family as a result of this method 


of treatment. In the hospital, Francesca agrees 
with the visitor that she would better have her 
teeth out and, after the extractions, actually jokes 
with the visitor about her appearance—this 
hitherto silent, melancholy, repressed little Polish 
woman who, in the early part of her history, ap- — 
parently had forgotten how to smile! Also she 
talked freely with the visitor about Poland, the 
friends and family she had left behind. She notes 


_ signs of progress in the children when they return 


to her from placement; of her own accord she 
joins an Americanization class in order to become 
eligible for citizenship. The children bring home 
new ideas of American ways, food, cooking, house- 
keeping methods, which they are eager to share 
with their mother. 

There were other services this visitor did fot 
the family, note-worthy services too, but mone 
more signal than this helping the members of the 
family to think and plan for themselves, to 
become normally functioning individuals, looking 
at their own problems fairly and squarely and 
working their way through them. 

Here then, we have an illustration of the case 
worker’s task; helping the individual to realize 
his latent possibilities and to make his full contri-_ 
bution to his family and to society—a task which, . 
comprises the science and art of human fellowship. 
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